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Having a purpose in life is essential to right living. 
Ifa man does not know what he is living for, he may 
well be in doubt whether life is worth living. Unless 
aman is now living to a purpose, he has either not 
yet begun to Iive, or he has got through living; and 
in either case he is out of place in the world. 


No man ever realizes how poor a son he was until 
he gets into his father’s place by becoming a father 
himself. Then he finds how much love and thought 
and toil were expended upon him, which he took as 
a thing of course, and with hardly a thought of thank- 
fulness. So it always must be in this relation of life. 





And it is not otherwise in the relation of men to their | 
heavenly Father. We shall have to get up to some- 
thing near his point of view to discover what thank- 
less children we have been, and how much of thought | 
and care we took as a thing of course, with no return | 
of love on our part. 


In the individual and in society, discontent is often | 
a note of improvement. Sociologists say that so long 
as the working people were wretchedly ill off, they 









were kept ubder control of other classes, and sub- 





mitted to their condition as asort of fate. Itwas when 
they began to rise to a higher level of comfort, that 
they began to agitate for something better still. So 
when the better nature in us lies under the oppression 
of sin and spiritual blindness, it keeps quiet. But 
when it begins to rise into some sort of life, we become 
conscious, not so much of the progress we have made, 
as of that still to be made, and are sure to “ write 
hard things against ourselves.” 
“This did not once so trouble me 
That better I could not love thee; 
But now I feel and know 
That only when we love, we find ‘ 
How far our hearts remain behind 
The love they should bestow.” 

As an old writer says, “There iz softness even in feeling 
hardness” in our own hearts. But the discontent has 
its mission,—to reveal to us how far our best comes 
short of God’s good pleasure, and to spur us on to 
growth in his grace. 





Apparent fitness for one’s life work is not all that 
is necessary to success in life, nor is it always an ele- 
ment of power. What is called the “bent” of a 
man’s nature is not worth so much as a determined 
and straightforward purpose of life, as a means of 
continuous progress. Daniel Webster said, when he 
left cqllege, that there was one thing he was sure that he 
could never do, and that was to make a speech. For 
declamation and oratury he deemed himself unfitted 
by nature. And now it is said that when Phillips 
Brooks was leaving Phillips Academy, and was con- 
sidering the choice of a profession in life, the ex- 
perienced principal of that institution told him that 
his halting speech and stammering tongue would 
shut him out of hope of success in the pulpit. Yet 
Daniel Webster and Phillips Brooks are foremost 
among American orators in this century, the one in 
the forum, and the other in the pulpit. Inclination 
may be a hindrance to success, and success may lie 
in the direction of the most prominent obstacles. 
Let no young man suppose that his personal prefer- 
ences, or his natural tastes, are a real indication of 
his path of duty in life. 

A Christian may be right in shunning certain 
things which he feels to be detrimental to the growth 
of Christian character, even though he can give no 
very good arguments why such things should be so 
detrimental. He is often asked why he is willing to 
do one thing and not do another, to go to one place 
of amusement and not to another, when both seem to 


his questioner to be on the same plane, or at least of | degree other than he is. 


the same kind. 





edly Christian people, Daalihaes at the drama as a 
branch of the fine arts, had approved the practice of 
going to a good play as a legitimate form of enjoy- 
ment.” But, without attempting to give subtle and 
fundamental ethical reasons, one might easily see 
what Principal Rainy saw when he had begged the 
young men to consider well before deciding to make 
a practice of theater-going,—that “ the objection to it 
rested not so much on what the drama might be in 
itself as on the things that were believed to stick to 
it in practice.” There are persons who cannot see 
deep enough into a subject to reach its fundamental 
principles or to find ultimate causes why one thing is 
good for them and another is bad ; but they ought to 
be able to see that, even when the thing itself seems 
not to be bad or harmful, there are often harmful 
things that “stick to it in practice.” 





A GOOD SIDE TO HYPOCRISY. 


There is no sin which meets with less mercy in the 
church or in the world than the sin of hypocrisy. 
Both saints and sinners have a certain lingering 
respect for the wolf, when it comes openly in the 
natural form of a wolf, but neither saint nor sinner 
retains much respect for the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
Why, then, talk of a good side to hypocrisy? «» 

In the days of the old Greek drama the “ hypo- 
crite” was simply a play-actor,—one who spoke, or 
answered, as the word possibly signifies, from beneath 
or behind a mask. In these primitive theatricals 
each actor wore a huge mask which was supposed to 
be a likeness of the character whom the actor repre- 
sented. Thus the “hypocrite” was one who played 
thé part of another; and thence the word came into 
the Greek New Testament, and from the Greek New 
Testament into the English New Testament and the 
English language, in the sense in which we now 
employ it. In its New Testament sense, hypocrisy is 
defined by Cremer to be the seeking to appear before 
men as one ought to be, but is not, before God. In 
this sense, hypocrisy is everywhere and always to be 
condemned. 

But the application of the word “ hypocrisy” is much 
broader, in popular language, than in its New Testa- 
ment use. In popular speech it is applied to the man 
who answers from behind a mask,—who does not show 
all that he is, and therefore, in some respects, seems 
other than ‘he is. According to this use, the name of 
hypocrite may be applied to a man who does not go 








about with all the secrets of his bosom laid bare,— 
who conceals a part of himself,—who seems in any 
In this sense hypocrisy is 


If he shuns the one because he be- | not always condemned in the New Testament, but is 


lieves it harmful, he is pretty sure to be right in his | sometimes commended, or even commanded. Our 
feeling, albeit this does not prove him to be right in| Lord distinctly advises his disciples not always to 


not shunning the other. It is not possible to the | 
| average person to make an analysis of the ethics of | 
any course of action; but it is possible to look at 
accompaniments and surroundings and effects, even 


though we cannot give the whys and wherefores of | 
If, for instance, theater-going is the matter | 


causes. 
in discussion, it is quite possible to grant, as Principal 
Rainy recently said in explanation of an address 
which had been misunderstood, that “many actors 
were to be regarded with respect, as men and women 
striving to live worthy lives ; and also that undoubt- 


|appear as they are: “When thou fastest, anoint 
thine head, and wash thy face, that thou appear not 
unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which is in 
secret.” If itis hypocrisy to assume the outward 
appearance of fasting when, one is living at ease, it is 
also hypocrisy to assume the outward appearance of 
| living at ease while one is fasting; but it is hypo- 
crisy of a very different kind. 
In that remarkable book “The Patcher Patched 
Up,” better known by its Latin title of Sartor Re- 
| sartus, the grave philosopher of Weissnichtwo elabo- 
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rates a whole Philosophy of Clothes. He shows very 
clearly that man is the Clothed Animal, and expatiates 
on the great part played in all human society by 
Clothes. Indeed, he goes so far as to paint a picture 
of a stately court ceremonial, with royalty, and lords 
of the court, and foreign ambassadors, all present in 
gorgeous uniforms; and faintly conjectures how 
quickly the assembly would break up in dismay, if 
these gorgeous trappings could be removed at once 
as by a magician’s wand. Civilized man is, therefore, 
largely what he is, in virtue of his clothes. The sav- 
age is only half a man, because he is only half clothed. 

Man is also a clothed animal with respect to his 
inner being. The man who goes about with his inner 
nature perpetually uncovered is a moral savage. No 
one was more explicit than Jesus Christ in the asser- 
tion of the principle of proper concealment. Even 
Paul feared to face eternity with a spirit wholly un- 
covered,—* not for that we would be unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon.” And we have the 
highest authority for saying that those who overcome 
shall be clothed in white raiment. 

The bearing of all this upon the question of hypoc- 
risy is clear. If all concealment of one’s real self be 
hypocrisy, then hypocrisy were often a duty. No 
man would intrude a bodily deformity upon the 
notice of those with whom he comes into social con- 
tact; and no man has a right to obtrude a spiritual 
deformity upon a miscellaneous company. In the 
first case, he may very properly seek—it may be his 
duty to seek—a physician of the body ; in the second 
case, he may as properly seek—it may be his duty to 
seek—one skilled in the diseases of the soul. But 
any public uncovering of defects, whether bodily or 
spiritual, is an offense against public morals. If a 
sick man comes out into the public street, it is his 
duty to look as healthy as possible, not to make a 
parade of his various infirmities. One who feels that 
a spiritual infirmity is upon him should be equally 
careful of exposing it to the public gaze. 

Every soul has its own weaknesses; and some- 
times it is not only permissible, but imperative, that 
these weaknesses should be hidden from those to 
whom they might be a stumbling-block. As Frede- 
rick W. Robertson has said: “ Every man should 
burn his own smoke.” Or in those lines of Keble 
(true, or false, as they are differently interpreted) : 


“ The loving eye that watches thine 
Close as the air that wraps thee round,— 
Why in thy sorrow should it pine 
Since never of thy sin it found? 
And wherefore should the heathen see 
What chains of darkness thee enslave, 
And, mocking, say, Lo, this is he 
Who owned a God that could not save?” 


Where the courage of others is waning, and their 
strength weakening, it is our duty to display our 
strength and our courage, and to hide every vestige 
of the timidity and weakness which may wholly dis- 
courage others if they come to know how discouraged 
we ourselves are. It may be our duty to seem fear- 
less, when if we obeyed our natural impulse we should 
run away. This kind of hypocrisy—if hypocrisy it 
be—is the hypocrisy that is justifiable. 

There are two beings in every man ; the one.repre- 
sents the man as he is by impulse, the other repre- 
sents him as he is by principle and motive. To make 
evil principle and evil motive seem good principle 
and good motive is the hypocrisy that is always to be 
condemned, No man has a right at any time to pre- 
tend that the principles upon which he proceeds and 
the motives which actuate him, are other than what 
they are. But the concealment of impulse is gene- 
rally permissible. One person may be, by every im- 
pulse of his nature, under constant temptation to 
steal ; and yet in virtue of the principles upon which 
his life is conducted and the motives which he per- 
mits to actuate him, he may be a perfectly honest 
man. What is the duty of such aone? To go round 
the world showing to everybody that he,is, by im- 





repress every Outward sign of the inward conflict, 
and to stand before men as one who is strongly and 
determinedly honest. In special cases, of course, it 
may be his duty to reveal even his impulses. 

The dominating principle of the hypocrisy that is 
to be condemned is self-seeking; the dominating 
principle of the hypocrisy that is commendable is a 
proper regard for the good of others. The religious 
pretender who strives to obtain credit for a goodness 
which he does not possess, and the steersman stand- 
ing at the burning wheel and striving hard to repress 
every outward sign of the pain and the fear which he 
really feels, iseach playing a part,—acting the hypo- 
crite, if you will,—but how different is the meaning 
of their acts! We blame the Pharisee; we praise 
the heroic hypocrisy of the steersman. The one con- 
ceals his principles and his motives; the other con- 
ceals his impulses. The one is worse than he seems ; 
the other is better than he seems; for he appears to 
be only a brave man fulfillitg his natural impulse, 
while in reality he is fighting, not only the smoke 
and the fire and the pain, but the inward fear that is 
tugging at his heartstrings. 

All honor, then, to the hypocrisy by which a 
coward becomes braver than the brave, not by cloak- 
ing his cowardice, but by actually dding brave deeds, 
and treading the cowardice of his nature under foot. 
All honor to that hypocrisy by which native mean- 
ness, or covetousness, or dishonesty, or other wicked- 
ness, is so carefully suppressed that wicked impulse 
never rises up into wicked deed. All honor to that 
hypocrisy by which a man gives of the best of him- 
self to cheer and. to strengthen others, and lets his 
own worst part die unseen in the recesses of his own 
bosom. God’s law utters no fulminations against 
such self-sacrificing hypocrisy as that. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.---This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There is a gain to the cause of sound Bible study in 
the discussions over the International lessons that have 
had such prominence within the past few years, as well 
as earlier. And the various experiments that have been 
made with other lesson-plans have also tended to good. 
Improvements in the method of the International lessons 
are a result of suggestions brought out in the course of 
the discussions, and it may be safely said that the Inter- 
national plan is firmer in public favor than ever before. 
A New Jersey correspondent bears this hearty testimony 
to the result of fuller knowledge on the subject: 


I wish to withdraw from the ranks of the complainers (which 
I confess to have joined quite thoughtlessly, or, possibly, through 
a desire to escape discussions),—the company: of those, I mean, 
who are waging war against the International lessons,—and, 
marching boldly to the front of the ranks of the defenders, I 
challenge any one to point out a single selection for the present 
quarter which does not contain some helpful lesson for any 
class of Bible students,—some beautiful thoughts capable of 
being simplified to meet the understanding of every lamb of 
the flock ; of being illustrated to hold the attention of the most 
fun-filled mind ; of being dwelt upon with profit by all earnest 
seekers after truth, I acknowledge that a cursory glance at 
almost any one of the lessons referred to is apt to be discour- 
aging, but I do believe that somewhere in each can be found, by 
sincere searching, gems of truth whose possession will amply 
repay the worker for his toil. 


Questions of chronology, of genealogy, and of biog- 
raphy multiply in connection with the current Bible les- 
sons of the International series. Many of these questions 





pulse, athief? No; but in general circumstances to 





can be said, in the present light of historical investiga- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that different 
lesson-note writers in some instances take different views 
of the same question. Yet this perplexes those readers 
who would like*to'have positive knowledge on every 
mooted point. A Vermont correspondent wants more 
light on one such guestion. He says: 


In Critical Notes on the lesson for January 15, Dr. Beecher 
says, “ However we may explain the fact, the Bible calls Cam- 
byses Ahasuerus, and calls the Magian Artaxerxes.” The 
writer of Outline Inductive Studies says these “kings .. . both 
. +. reigned after Darius,””—meaning, I suppose, Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes, For a view which is presumably the same as Dr, 
Beecher’s he refers to the Bible Commentary. But suppose we 
do not have the Bible Commentary, or any other work in 
which the question is discussed. This disagreement of doctors, 
with no reason given why they disagree, is confusing. Is not 
the subject worth further consideration in The Sunday School 
Times ? 

The passage in Ezra (6: 14) which elicited this dif- 
erence of opinion is one which presents some diffi- 
culty. In connection with the completion of the second 
temple, it is said it was done “according to the com- 
mandment of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia.” The natural supposition would be that 
these three kings are named in chronological order; but 
Artaxerxes I. (Longimanus) did not become king until 
B.C, 465, and the¢emple was finished B.C. 549. Scholars 
are divided as to the significance of the third name. 
Some think it was the Artaxerxes mentioned in Ezra 4 
as obstructing the erection of the temple. He is identi- 
fied by scholars with the Magian pretender Gomates, 
who, under the name of Smerdis, set himself up as king 
in the days of Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, and 
was killed after a reign of eight months. To this it 
is objected (1) that this Artaxerxes did not command the 
building of the temple, but its cessation ; (2) that, as he 
was a usurper and an impostor, his honorable mention 
in a history written by a loyal subject of the Persian 
monarchy would be an anomaly; (8) that, if named at 
all, it should have been between Cyrus and Darius, not 
after them, The other view is that the name of Artax- 
erxes I. (Longimanus) is inserted by way of anticipation, 
as the Book of Ezra was probably compiled in his reign, 
and he had continued to the Jews all the favor shown 
them by Cyrus and Darius. Yet the qnestion remains a 
question, about which scholars will inevitably differ. 


Another biographical question is raised by an In- 
diana correspondent, as follows: 

Is The Sunday School Times sure it is in the right when it 
says Zerubbabel was “ reckoned as the son of Shealtiel, but 
really [was] his nephew”? A comparison of 1 Chronicles 
3: 17-19 with Matthew 1:12, 13 reveals, first, that the descend- 
ants of Salathiel are not given; second, that none of the de- 
scendants of the Zerubbabel there named correspond with the 
descendants of the Zorobabel given in Matthew 1. We conclude 
from this that there were two Zerubbabels,—one the son of 
Shealtiel, and the other a son of Pedaiah. Another fact is the 
use of the phrase “son of Shealtiel” by different persons, in- 
cluding the Lord,—evidently to definitely distinguish him from 
any other Zerubbabel. Is there any other example of a 
nephew being “ reckoned” as son? Whois right? Will you 
kindly let Notes on Open Letters tell ? 


The point raised by this correspondent is much more 
difficult than appears on the surface. It involves the 
whole meaning of the two genealogies of Joseph given in 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, If they are both 
tracings of the lineal descent of Joseph—and therefore 
of his wife and cousin, Mary, our Lord’s mother—back 
to David, then no human ingenuity can -reconcile them 
with each other, or that given by Matthew with the 
genealogical statements of the Old Testament. But it is 
to be remembered that Matthew’s purpose was to write 
the story of our Lord’s life from the theocratic point of 
view; that is, as a new chapter in the history of the 
Jewish nation. He therefore traces for us the line of in- 
heritance of regal power, by which Joseph was the legiti- 
mate heir of the throne of David; ‘and he uses Oriental 
freedom in the application of such terms when he speaks 
of each of these successors as the son of his predecessor. 
Thus he calls Shealtiel the son of Jechoniah, although 
we know from Jeremiah 22 : 30 that Jechoniah was 
childless. In this view Luke mentions the actual son of 
Zerubbabel, Hananiah, under the Hellenized form Jo- © 
anna, while Matthew mentions Abiud, the Hodaiah of 
1 Chronicles 3: 24, possibly as being the next actual 
prince of the Davidic line. A comparison of Matthew’s 


list with that of Luke shows that the former must have 
passed over successive generations in more than one 
case, as his list is so much shorter; nor for his theocratic 





must remain questions, after all that has been said that 


purpose was the complete enumeration necessary. It is 
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true that “ Rhesa” appearsin Luke’s genealogy between 
Zerubbabel and Hananiah. But “Rhesa” is not a 
name; it is the title of a prince of the captivity, and 
most probably has been introduced into the list of names 
by the oversight of a copyis@ who found it written on 
the margin as the title of either Zerubbabel or Hananiah. 
In this view there is no need to seppose that there were 
two contemporary descendants of David who bore the un- 
usual name Zerubbabel. And that Zerubbabel, although 
the actual son of Pedaiah, should be designated always 
as “the son of Shealtiel” may mean no more than it 
does that Shealtiel, who was the actual son of Neri, is 
called the son of the childless Jechoniah. Neither usage 
would have been a cause of stumbiing to an Oriental. 








PROGRESS. 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


When I’ve thought the deepest I can, 
The strongest, the wisest, the best, 
And life’s large, excellent plan 
Out-widens my narrower breast, 
When I’m dead, I say, 
They will find the way. 


When I’ve sung my defective songs, 
That touch the soul’s outermost edge, 
When I’ve gazed at the world’s wall of wrongs, 
And with labor have entered my wedge, 
I shall die at last 
And the work be past, 


But some day those yet unborn 
Shall take my unfinished thought, 
This work that has eaten and worn; 
Then—toil did not go for nought. 
But what will they do? 
If I only knew! 


They will write, they will paint, (and well,) 
Thought, color, that we have dreamed ; 
They will plan, sing, struggle, and tell 
Of the past, how imperfect it seemed— 
And we who are dead 
Are forgot overhead, 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 





THE DRUZES: RECENT HISTORY 
IN HAURAN. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


The Druzes are generally known by*a name which is not 
of their own choosing, nor, indeed, is it at all to their liking. 
“Druze” seems to connect them with Durazy, any close 
relation with whom they disclaim. Had they their own 
way; they would be called Muwahhedin, the Arabic 
equivalent for Unitarians. In this fact we have the key 
to their distinctive character; for they are essentially a 
people gathered round a religious idea. This possessed 


_ sufficient force to separate them from the first from all 


surrounding peoples, and made necessary a mutual bond, 
or alliance, offensive apd defensive, among the members 
of the new society, in order to secure its existence. In 
due time the society grew into a distinct people, of mar- 
velous cohesion and power of united action against all 
outsiders, To understand this people, we must know 
something of their faith. 

The sect took its rise in the early years of the eleventh 
century, during the reign of Caliph el-Hikim Biamril- 
lah, in Egypt (996-1020). A foolish and dissipated 
prince, his minister, ed-Durazy, for reasons not now ob- 
vious, proclaimed him to be an incarnation of Deity, the 
last of the long line of invarnations extending from 
Adam downward. The people of Cairo, however, would 
have none of his doctrines. Escaping the violence of 
the mob which his blasphemies, had enraged, he fled to 
Syria, where, among the mountains of Southern Lebanon, 
he found asylum fos himself, and disciples to accept his 
teaching. It is, indeed, not darkly hinted, that his 
efforts to enlighten the Syrians were ably seconded by 
the persuasive powers of Egyptian gold, the worthy el- 
Hakim being no way indisposed to undergo the process 
of apotheosis while it was possible for him to enjoy its 
honors. The work of ed-Durazy might have proved 
only transitory in its effects, hhd not a learned and able 
Persian, Hamzeh by name, come to his assistance. By 
a skilful combination of ed-Durazy’s new dogma with 
ancient superstitions and mystical doctrines, frowned 


A by Orthodox Mohammedans, he wrought out a re- 
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ligious system which commanded the respect and secured 
the submission of increasing numbers. 

The great,doctrine of Islam, the unity of the Godhead; 
is almost violently emphasized in the Druze religion ; but 
this is associated with a belief in God’s close relation to the 
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world and his eternal love for men, inso far as it is possi- 
ble to attribute love to a being of whom only one thing 
can be certainly predicated, namely, existence. This love 
has resulted in a constant succession of incarnations or 
manifestations of himself since the beginning. There- 
fore gll the great prophetic line, from Adam to Jesus 
Christ, are held in. reverence. A place is also accorded 
to Mohammed; and, further, the divine is seen in ‘Ali, 
Mohammed ibn Isma‘il, Sa‘id el-Mahdi, and, last and 
greatest,el-Hikim. With regard to this last, death is not 
to be thought of as terminating his earthly career; it is only 
a change, to test the faith and sincerity of his followers. 
One day he will return with invincible might, to bring 
the whole world into subjection. Of Jesus Christ it is 
interesting to observe that the Druze agrees with the 
Mohammedan in believing that the divine incarnation 
was not put to death ; but, while the latter says that his 
“appearance”’ was crucified, the former holds that a 
second Jesus Christ, son of the carpenter, endured the 
dread penalty, while Jesus Christ, the manifestation of 
the Divine, passed scathless from the world. In all of 
this it is not difficult to trace the influence of early 
Christian heresy. 

The Druzes believe in the transmigration of souls, It 
has been erroneously held that they receive this doc- 
trine in a modified form, not thinking it possible that a 
human soul should enter one of the lower animals, This 
is not so. At the very moment of his mother’s death, a 
calf was born in the herd of a Druze, and he firmly ‘be- 
lieved that the soul of his mother dwelt in that calf. 
Along with this, tlrey believe in a series of human lives 
for the individual in different forms. No man knows if 
in the first youth he meets he may not salute the spirit 
of his grandfather. The destination of the soul on part- 
ing from the body is determined by the manner in which 
it has lived: if well, it will be born again in happier 
conditions; if ill, its next existence will be fraught with 
pain and sorrow. It is an article of their faith that 
births do not increase, deaths do not diminish, the ac- 
tual number of Druzes in existence. That number is 
known to God only, but it is fixed and unchangeable 
forever. Birth brings not a new spirit into existence, 
but only begins a new life for one already existing. 
Death does not slay a spirit, but only introduces the 
living into a new form of existence. No one born of 
true Druze parentage can ever become anything else, 
and no one come of Christian or other parents can ever 
become a Druze. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all Druzes are 
acquainted with the whole system of their religion. It 
would be nearer truth to say that vefy many know noth- 
ing of religion at all. The deeper things are high secrets, 
which only the ‘A‘£4/, men and women of understand- 
ing, are given to know. Their place of worship is called 
Khalweh (“ refired spot”), and there the initiated con- 
duct their secret service. Many years ago, during the 
troubles that have so often convulsed this country, the 
sacred books of the Druzes were seized and studied by 
competent scholars; but, like the Freemasons, whom 
they so much resemble, the Druzes may very well main- 
tain that there are secrets among them which no books 
can ever reveal, Certain it is that round these reposi- 
tories of their mysteries the JuAhdl, or ignorant ones, 
gather with profound veneration. The ‘A‘k4/ bear 
themselves with great circumpection. They live sober 
and temperate lives, abstaining from all alcoholic liquors, 
from tobacco, and even from coffee, the universal bever- 
age of the Arab. ‘ 

Hamzeh, who systematized their doctrines, and gave 
something like coherency to their beliefs, they ‘continue 
to honor as el-HAdi (“the guide”). Durazy, strangely, 
they have forgotten, or remember only to repudiate. El- 
HAdi is from the same root, and has the same meaning, 
as el-Mahdi, the expected “ guide” of the Moslems, who 
is to “lead” them to the universal triumph for which 
they yearn. 

The Druzes number in all perhaps something over a 
hundredthousand, They do not, however, for a moment, 
believe that all real Druzes are confined to Syria. 
China, for example, is a land of which they have some 
dim knowledge; it figures vague and vast in their un- 
tutored minds. They have heard that there are beliefs 
common to them and the Chinese; this is sufficient to 
create the conviction that the Chinese are really Druzes 
too, whatever name they may be called, and that, when 
the proper time comes, that mighty empire will pour 
forth its millions to do battle in the cause of el-Hakim. 
The British share, in this regard, their affection and 
confidence, an impression prevailing widely that they 
too are a nation of Druzes. If this impression did not 
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British, when, after the massacre, they were in imminent 
danger, it was certainly strengthened thereby. If one of 
them asks how many Druzes there are in England, and 
receives the reply that there are none, he is far from 
being convinced, and most likely he leaves you with the 
suspicion that you are a Druze yourself. He will think 
nothing the less of you for your stout denial; for it is 
permitted to them to assume the outward form and pro- 
fession of any religion whatever, if their welfare for the 
time may thereby be promoted, the only condition being 
that they remain true in heart to the faith of their 
fathers. In a country where the people excel in clever 
deceptions, it is often extremely hard for the missionary 
to distinguish between the true and the spurious convert. 
There is a well-authenticated case in which a Druze 
professed conversion to Christianity, was baptized, re- 
ceived into the church, and, having given proof of his 
fitness, was at length ordained to the ministry. He con- 
tinued to exercise his calling with acceptance for several 
years; then, throwing off the mask by which he had 
deceived everybody, he openly declared that he was a 
Druze at heart, and had never been anything else, 

The Lebanon for long was the home of the Druzes, 
but now they are found as far north as Antioch, and as 
far south as Carmel; while since 1860 they have gone 
eastward, and settled in such numbers on the mountain, 
that the name Jebel Haurdn, by which it was formerly 
known, is fast giving place to that of Jebel ed-Druze. 
Wherever the Druze goeg, he maintains his well-earned 
reputation for hospitality and kindly treatment of 
strangers. This practice is mixed up with the religious 


eastern shore of the Mediterranean throughout the whole 
Arabian peninsula. The guest is in some sense the 
representative of God, by whose bounty all men live. 
The traveler who finds himself belated near a habitation 
of Druzes may generally go forward with good heart, 
assured that the best of their poor store will be placed 
ungrudgingly at his disposal. Alongside of this pleasing 
feature in their character there are others not less promi- 
nent, but hardly so attractive. They have a reputation 
for extreme sensitiveness to insult or injury, excessive 
vindictiveness, and perfect fearlessness in the exaction of 
revenge. As may be supposed, therefore, the blood-feud 
among them is a stern reality, and the function of the 
avenger of blood a solemn obligation. Should an cnpor- 
tunity not come soon for the achievement of their puz- 
pose, they can wait with grim patience; and it will be 
found, in the end, that years have not abated one jot the 
fury of their desire for vengeance. With this inflexible 
resolution to take the life of an enemy for the life of a 
friend, there coexists an equally binding duty to protect 
a brother Druze who may have shed blood unwittingly 
or otherwise,+to hide him from pursuers, and?defend his 
life with their own. If the avenger’s claim can be set- 
tled by payment of money,—a mode of settlement not 
uncommon,—the sum to be paid is a tax upon the whole 
community. 

- Comparisons are often instituted between the various 
peoples in the country, in respect of their courage and 
prowess in the field of battle. By common consent the 
Druzes and the Badu receive the highest places. In 
simple daring and personal intrepidity in sudden attack, 
the Badu excel; but in determined courage, power of 
united action, and stubborn endurance in the face of a 
powerful foe, they must yield the palm to the Druzes, 
While we cannot but admire the wild bravery of the 
Bedawy, it is clear that the qualities possessed by the 
Druze are more to be desired in the hour of conflict, 
There is a strain of true nobility in the character of that 
people, who in the hour of victory have ever chival- 
rously protected defenseless women and little children 
from all injury and insult. 

An interesting parallel might be drawn between the 
ancient Israelites and the modern Druzes. The latter 
cannot indeed trace their descent from a single jadd, or 
ancestor, as the former did from Abraham. They are 
of mixed parentage, the old Syrian element probably 
predominating. Passing from this, we find that the im- 
pulse separating both from surrounding peoples was 
religious ; their isolation is preserved by devotion to the 
national religious idea, Both are essentially theocra- 
cies; their idea of a “ state,” if we may so use the terms, 
would be that of “the church acting civilly.” The cen- 
tral doctrine with both Gs the unity of God. Their 
national aspirations are strikingly similar. Israel aspired 
to universal dominion as the people of God; the Druzes 
aspire to nothing less. The hope of Israel was in the 
coming of the Messiah ; that of the Druzes, in the return 
ofel-Hikim. If we take the Jewish conception of the 





work of the Messiah prevalent at the time of Christ, and 
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substitute the name of e]-HAkim for Messiah, and Druzes 
for Jews, we have very accurately the Druze conception 
of the work of el-Hikim, the coming conqueror. In 
both a marvelous unity has been preserved through long 
generations; and each, in feature and dress, is easily dis- 
tinguishable from all others, 

Although widely scattered, their organizations are 
perfect. The community touched at any point feels 
through all. The shaykhs of the ‘Akk4&l, as leaders 
of the religious commonwealth, perform functions cor- 
responding in some degree to those of the old Hebrew 
judges and prophets. At their word the hosts gather 
from far and near, place themselves under the com- 
mand of chosen chiefs, and go forth to warfare. They 
also convene solemn councils for the discussion of 
weighty matters of religion or policy. But gatherings 
for such purposes without other ostensible object would 
attract more attention than is desirable. Advantage is 
therefore taken of ordinary occasions which call for the 
presence of friends, more especially funerals, when men 
gather “frae a’ the airts,” and transact the necessary 
business. Doubtless the company of chiefs we saw at 
‘Ireh were convened to discuss the special circumstances 
in which they were then placed, ard to arrange for con- 
certed action in the immediate future. Presenting a 
united front to the outside world, had they been equally 
at one among themselves, they might ere now have 
played a distinguished part in the affairs of the East. 
But the ambitions of rival famijies have sundered them; 
their attention has been engaged with domestic broils, 
their energies frittered away in the quarrels of factions, 
when they might and ought to have been preparing 
themselves to make a broad mark in the military history 
of their country. It is precisely in knowing how skil- 
fully to fan such internal fires and excite domestic strife, 
that the Turkish Government has proved its ability to 
keep such peoples in hand. How like the case of the 
Jews, when the bands of iron were closing upon them! 

Until recently the government has had very little 
power in the Haurin; and if its power to-day is more 
than nominal, past history forbids the belief that it will 
now prove permanent. The chief military stations are 
Sheikh Sa‘ad, the seat of the governor; Busr-el-Hariry, 
on the southern border of el-Leji; and Suweida, There 
is also a small force in the fortress at Bosra Eski Shim. 
While fighting has been done, the position was not won 
by arms in the usual sense, The old policy has been 
pursued. The various sections of the people have been 
played off against each other with great adroitness, and, 
on the whole, with success, The common enemy, ever 
on the alert for advantage, calmly appropriated the ter- 
ritory of victor and vanquished alike. 

The Druzes and the Badu bear each other no love. 
Nothing was easier than to breed bad blood between 
them. They could not have played into the hands of 
the government more thoroughly, had that been their 
design, than by weakening each other in internecine 
strife. The government claimed from the Druzes a cer- 
tain tax; but, as mentioned above, they were willing to 
do anything rather than pay it, and up till recently the 
government did not see its way to enforce payment. 
Things began to look more hopeful, and the secession of 
the ‘Atrash family inspired the belief that taxes and all 
arrears might be collected. They had not reckoned 
with the proud, unbending spirit of the Druze nation. 
A Solomon might be submitted to; a band of Reho- 
boams, never, The demand for arrears, accompanied 
with an implied threat, met with the response one might 
have expected from these fiery mountaineers. The 
shaykhs of the house of ‘Atrash had to seek asylum 
under the wing of the government in Damascus. This 
was a bold bid of defiance which no government could 
afford to ignore. Exact information as to succeeding 
events is extremely difficult to obtain, but what follows 
may be taken as a fairly accurate account, as far as it goes. 

We visited the district in April, 1890. There was 
an evident alertness in all the bearing of the men. 
We could descry numerous figures on walls and 
roofs long before we reached any place of impor- 
tance; and, coming nearer, we saw that our approach 
was eagerly watched until our peaceful appearance satis- 
fied the sentinels. The fact was that even then affairs 
had taken an unpleasant turn; and only ten days after 
we passed the seceding shaykhs had to flee for their 
lives, and the government resorted to arms to quell 
“the rebellion,” as it was called. On their part the 
Druzes, under popular chiefs, cheerfully prepared for 
the fray. 

The goverment troops, under Memdth Pasha, mili- 
tary and civil governor of Haurin, assembled in the 


neighborhood of Busr-el-Hariry, Memddb sent to the 





rebel chiefs, calling upon them: to surrender. In reply, 
a deputation of the chiefs themselves came to him by 
night, made strong protestations of loyalty, and affected 
not to understand why they should be classed as rebels; 
they were true friends to the sultan, and wished pros- 
perity to his government. Memddh was not deceived. 
He required that they should come with their friends in 
open day, and formally make their submission. They 
could hardly have expected to persuade the pasha of 
their loyalty. Probably they hoped by their visit only 
to gain knowledge of the strength of the enemy and the 
purposes of the leader. In any case, they did not come 
back, but sent instead an insulting message, which re- 
minds one of Goliath of Gath’s challenge to the youthful 
David. They declared themselves ready to receive him; 
and if he had courage to come, they promised to make 
mincemeat of him and his soldiers, ‘“‘Come,O Mem- 
dah,” they said, “and we will givethy body to be chopped 
into small pieces!” The pasha simply replied, “ The 
loyal will receive honor; the rebel must take the conse- 
quences of his conduct.” The soldiers advanced towards 
Suweida, which they found almost deserted. Several 
merchants from Damascus were taken in the market and 
made prisoners on suspicion of supplying the rebels with 
munitions of war. The Druzes meantime had taken up 
a strong natural position among their rocky fortresses. 
The soldiers advancing upon them were unable to sus- 
tain the Druze fire, being completely exposed, while the 
latter were as completely covered among the rocks. One 
of the first to fall was the son of one of the ‘Atrash 
shaykhs, who was recognized and shot by a Druze 
marksman. Thus early and dearly did they pay for 
their defection. 

The attack was relinquished until reinforcements came 
bringing several light field-pieces. Meantime one of the 
Druze shaykhs, who had received some injury, real or 


| imaginary, had taken one of the terrible oaths in which 


the history of the East abounds, invoking upon himself 
the most awful curses, both in this world and in the next, 
if he slew not Memdah Pasha with the edge of thesword. 
In renewing the attack the pasha had recourse to an 
ancient stratagem of which the Druzes ought to have 
been aware. He planted the field-pieces at some dis- 
tance in the rear, behind a little eminence, A party 
with definite instructions was sent forward. On their 
approach the Druzes opened fire. The soldiers wavered, 
broke, and fled, The defenders, believing this to be a 
real defeat, waxed bolder, and left their rocks to pursue, 
hoping to turn defeat into a rout. The soldiers simply 
retired behind the cannon, and immediately fire was 
opened on the now dnprotected Druzes with murderous 
effect. The issue of the battle was not one moment in 
doubt ; but many were the displays of individual bravery 
and personal prowess, which shall be related by chil- 
dren’s children, to fan the flame of patriotism in the 
bosom of youth, to beguile the tedium of the winter days, 
and enliven the hours of rest from toil among the moun- 
tains. One Druze who rode a fine horse charged literally 
past the cannon’s mouth, slew the gunner with his sword, 
captured the musket of the fallen soldier, and dashed 
back, amid a rain of bullets, like one bearing a charmed 
life. This exploit he repeated three times, inspiring his 
foes with dread. Yetafourth time he spurred his charger 
to the attack. This time he came in the line of fire; but 
a soldier who had followed him was now between him 
and the cannon, and the gunner hesitated. “ It matters 
not! Fire!” roared the officer in command, quaking 
for his own safety. The piece was fired; soldier and 
Druze hero entered eternity together. 

The shaykh who had sworn to slay the pasha saw 
where the commander stood, and, turning thither, rushed 
forward wildly, brandishing his sword, and hoarsely 
shouting, “Ji yaum yaumak, ya Memdék ; ya Memdék 
il yaum tamat/”—“This is thy day, O Memdfk! 
O Memdiak, to-day thou shalt die!” Thus threatened, the 
ranks closed around the general, but the dauntless chief 
cared not; he would hew down all opposition until the 
object of his wrath was reached. Nor was his an idle 
boast. In his fierce onslaught six stalwart soldiers fell 
beneath his keen blade, and he had evengpenetrated to 
the very inmost ring of the pasha’s guard ere he was 
arrested by sheer weight of wounds piled upon him from 
every side. He would have died cheerfully, had the 
pasha’s blood mingled with his own. He had almost 
touched his enemy, when the waters of the river of death 
rose over him, and he sank forever. One who stood by 
severed his head from the trunk with a blow of his sword, 
and, casting the bleeding horror at the pasha’s feet, ex- 
claimed: “Thus perish al] thine enemies, O thine excel- 
lency, and those of our glorious sultan!” 


Of the numbers who fell on either side we shall prob- 





ably never obtain complete information. Suffice it to 
say that the Druzes suffered so heavily as to be prac- 
tically at the mercy of their-conquerors. The latter 
showed a disposition to take full advantage of their suc- 
cess, and exact “ the last fgthing” of theirclaims. The 
Druzes were in despair. It seemed, indeed, as if only 
ruin were before them. Through the kindly mediation 
of European consular agents an arrangement was come 
to which saved the vanquished from the worst conse- 
quences of defeat. Compromise was all the Druzes could 
now hope for, and they gained more than the most san- 
guine could have anticipated. Arrears were not to be 
demanded, and they agreed to pay a tax of about half 
the amount originally imposed. They were, however, 
required to receive again the shaykhs of the house of 
‘Atrash. On these conditions they might return and 
dwell in safety, all prisoners taken in war being restored 
to them. One other condition it must have been hard 
to accept, They were to be prohibited from carrying 
arms, save by special license obtained from the Turkish 
officials, But they could not well seject terms proposed 
to them by their mediators and accepted by their con- 
querors, Thus it happens that where not long ago every 
man one met was loaded with instruments of death, to-day 
almost the only weapon to be seen, save in the hands of 
soldiers, is the shepherd’s “ club,” or naboot, with which 
the very poor all over the land are wont to defend them- 
selves and attack their foes; and a formidable weapon 
it is in practiced hands, 

The government naturally sought to secure the advan- 
tage thus gained. The importance attaching to Suweida 
as the key to Jebel ed-Druze became apparent. Prepara- 
tions were immediately begun for the erection of a kal‘at, 
or fortress, there, by means of which the turbulent spirits 
might be overawed, Thus another step is taken towards 
the subjugation of all that district to Ottoman rule. 
There is no need to suppose that the Druzes acquiesce 
calmly and finally in this condition of things. It is as 
certain as anything mundane can be, that they simply 
“bide their time,” and when that time comes, their old, 
proud, freedom-loving spirit will assert itself again, un- 
dimmed and unbroken. 


Safed, Palestine. 





WHERE LILIES ARE. 
“BY ANNA H, BRANCH, 


There was a dream of a little lake, 
Where reeds grow green and tall. 

Down ’mid the rushes the soft winds wake, 

And to their motion the slim reeds shake, 
And rise on the breeze, and fall. 

Dim on the margin all pure and bright 
The heads of the lily-buds gleam ; 

And where are there lilies as fair and white 
As the lilies in the dream? 


Sweet in the dream do the birds all sing, 
Sweet do the warm winds blow; 
Over the lake do the great,trees swing, 
And in their branches the little vines cling, 
And their shades fall dim and low. ? 
Fair on the edge of the lake, the light 
Of the lilies flows like a stream ; 
And still I am searching for lilies as white 
As the lilies in my dream. 


There was a dream where the lilies rise 
As pure as souls forgiven, 
Each one hushed with a half-surprise ; 
And still in fancy before my eyes 
They bloom like flowers in heaven, 
Still am I searching for lilies as bright, 
With their golden hearts agleam ; 
Christ has the lilies as fair and white 
As the lilies in the dream. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A PRINCE FALLEN IN ISRAEL. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 





John Howe, in one of his finest sermons, describes the 
character and grand promise of a godly youth, who had 
been taken away by death. After heaping up the de- 
tails which a loving memory had suggested, he concludes 
with the reflection: How great must be the resources of 
the divine Head of the Church, who could first fashion 
such a weapon for his warfare, and then lay it dside un- 
used! Something like this was a common feeling when 
the few brief words of the telegram told the country of 
the death of Phillips Brooks. It is true that in this case 
grand use had been had already of the great preacher’s 
powers. Asa living voice for ten eventful and fruitful 
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years in this city of his adoption, and then in that of his 
birth, and through his published sérmons and his truly 
catholic influence within his own communion, he cer- 
tainly has served God in his generation. But, like all 
really great men, he always gave impression of a reserve 
of strength even beyond his highest achievement, and 
suggested hopes of something greater than he yet had 
done. And when one watched the careless, half-inter- 
ested onlookers who stared at the telegram on the bulle- 
tin-board, it was impossible to avoid thinking how many 
of these lives that stil] were spared would be an equiva- 
lent in the world’s work for the one that is taken away. 

But, after all, God has his own plan of things, which 
must be the wisest, as it is based on complete knowledge 
of the facts, To us the life that has done with earth 
has come toan end. In his larger knowledge it is a life 
transferred to a larger sphere of usefulness,—taken from 
the faithfulness in a few things to rulership over many 
things. And even as regards his influence in our own 
world, it often is expedient for a great man, as well 
as for the Greatest of men, that he should go away. 
“ The emphasis of death makes perfect” the lessons and 
the teachings of a life. 

Phillips Brooks was before and above all things a 
preasher,—some think the greatest American preacher 
of his generation. Every thought, every experience, 
every aspiration of his heart, took shape in a message to 
his fellow-men, and reappeared in the mighty rush of 
his pulpit utterance. That his own inner life and his 
preaching stood in the most intimate relations to each 
other, was not a fact to be learned from personal inter- 
eourse with him. In society he was commonly the most 
reticent of men. But when once he rose before the sea 
of upturned faces that looked to him for counsel and 
help, or even in his study when he was anticipating their 
demands upon him, the seal broke, the barrier burst, and 
the man laid himself bare to the inmost core. It was 
this note of genuineness and veracity which gave him 
the charm he possessed even for those who thought his 
theology or his ecclesiasticism defective. The Quaker 
endured the Prayer-Book, the Presbyterian forgot the 
Catechism, even the Catholic left Mother Church out of 
mind for a time, in the presence of a man who spoke out 
of a great and full heart, in language all recognized as 
intensely human. 

Uneventful as his own life was in its outer circum- 
stances, the suffering and the perplexed felt in his pres- 
ence that he also had endured, and that he had found 
for himself the comfort and the guidance he brought to 
them. It is true that there was no obtrusion of his per- 
sonality, little or no reference to personal experience, no 
wearing his heart upon his sleeve, and, above all, none 
of the emotional effusiveness which too often are felt as 
a drawback to genuine preaching. He knew and re- 
spected the bounds and limits of personal reserve, both 
for himself and for others, and never thought that plati- 
tude suffused with emotion’ should be tolerated in the 
Christian pulpit. He thought as well as felt. His ex- 
periences themselves had been generalized and broad- 
ened, until they were, like the utterances of the “ Imita- 
tion,” a part of those of the whole race of man. 

As a theologian, Dr. Brooks has been censured from 
the most opposité points of view. He came to manhood 
at the moment when the unhistoric type of Liberalism was 
losing its dominance, from the revival of spiritual life in 
the Orthodox churches on the one side, and from the de- 
structive blows of Theodore Parker on the other. Itissaid, 
I know not how correctly, that he was born within the Uni- 
tarian precinct, and baptized by a minister of that name. 
He probably grew up under, and then grew out of, its 
influence, as Frederick Maurice, Richard Holt Hutton, 
Samuel Osgood, Frederick D. Huntington, and others of 
his contemporaries did. If so, ne, like all of these, ceased 
to be limited by the negations of the system, and yet 
carried with him the best of tone and spirit that was 
to be found in the atmosphere created by Channing and 
Dewey. He was thus especially fitted for the work of 
showing that the acceptance of the historic faith of 
the early creeds was no barrier to the broadest sympa- 
thies and the largest hopes. While in the main he owed 
his position as a theological thinker to no human guide, 
it was in the writings of Frederick Maurice ‘that he 
found an experience most closely parallel to his own. 
With him he saw in the earlier “liberal” movements a 
certain sectarian tendency, limiting in some cases to 
ethics, and in others to dogmas; he accepted the living 
person of Christ as the deliverance from both. To him, 
Jesus of Nazareth was a more living and real dweller in 
this republic than the President of the United States or 
the Governog of Massachusetts. Loyalty to his leader- 





exponent of man’s possibility; his deity the adequate 
disclosure of God. It may be objected that his theology 
fell short. But his face was in the right direction, and 
his influence told for practical love and obedience to the 
Christ of God. 





ship was the\key to practical duty; his humanity the 








Philadelphia. 





NOW, AND THEN. 
BY THE REV. 0. G. LANGFORD. 


Tis eventide! 
Shadows deep and dark 
Creep o’er the landscape ; 
Silent the deep death darkness 
Covers all 
With his midnight pall. 


I watch amid 
The sable drapery of night, 
And wait returning day ; 
Darker and deeper yet, 
And yet more still, 
The hush has fallen 
On Nature’s rosy face,— 
For deepest is the gloom 
Before the dawn. 


I wait; I know 
He will return; 
The shadows of the night 
Will gurely pass away,— 
For I shall see His face, 
And in the morning 
Gaze with raptures wild 
On Jesus. 


So.in the gathering gloom, 
My soul, be still ; 
The cloud shall break, 
And, parting, shade 
The light of yet 
A brighter day. 


McMaster University, Toronto, Can, 





THE PRIMARY TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 
BY AGNES L, CARTER. 


When I first began primary work, I was so happy as 
to have an excellent assistant. We were both quite 
young, and-our combined experience could have been 
putfinto small compass; but our rapport was so perfect 
that we seldom spoke to each other, but communicated 
by means of swift glances. She had not only this com- 
plete responsiveness to recommend her, but also an 
enthusiastic sympathy with all my methods, as I dis- 
covered them. She made rapidly executed, striking, 
and really pretty blackboard pictures, while the children 
watched her. She had a fine voice, and that faculty of 
leadership which consists in carrying one’s followers 
with one, rather than merely going before them. Yet 
she was not utterly faultless. ; 

I began with the theory (which I have never had 


occasion to modify) that the teaching of the lesson should |. 


never be interrupted. Now, if the teacher is obliged to 
reprove a disorderly or inattentive child, the lesson is 
effectually interrupted. Therefore it is understood that 
the.assistant should correct, noiselessly, the slightest 
departure from attention. My friend was careful to 
preserve quiet, but did not interfere with private con- 
versations, or secret exhibits of marbles, knives, or other 
treasures. ' 

“T don’t object to restlessness,” a bright teacher once 
told me, “but I can’t bear lack of attention. Children 
ought not to sit very still, but they ought to listen.” 

My little hour arrived when, during our first year, we 
exchanged work for several weeks atatime. On the 
first day I went through her ordinary duties, but was 
serenely deaf to small disturbances. There was a con- 
tinuous low stir everywhere, and heads clustered over 
unseen objects of interest; also much quiet gossip. I 
saw my friend’s annoyance, but hardened my heart. 
After school, she told me that she “ saw what I meant,” 
The next Sunday I sat quite still, but caught the eyes of 
restless scholars with a warning glance, and raised my 
finger when occasion demanded, taking care not to look 
cross. Not merely the order, but the attention, was 
perfect. 

The assistant’s whole duty is to assist. She must not 
be a principal; she must learn to efface herself. Let 
her go to see a prestidigitator, and watch, not him, but 
his assistant. See how modest, deft, ready, inconspicu- 
ous, is this man, who is really the magician! The assist- 
ant should be the complement of her principal. If the 


not play the organ or piano, she must. But it is usually 
better that singer and player should not be the same. 
For obvious reasons, it is usually better that the assistant 
lead the singing. If the principal cannot use the black- 
board, it is desirable that the assistant should be able to 
do so, She should keep the records neatly and cor- 
rectly ; should secure strict order while the teacher is 
speaking; should be ready to “relieve guard” when 
necessary; should set an example of quiet demeanor 
and attention during the lesson; and should report to 
the teacher any information concerning absent scholars 
or other matters which require attention. 

It is not difficult to be a fairly good assistant. To be 
an excellent assistant, a joy and a reliance, requires de- 
votion, talent, sympathy, unselfishness,—in fact, all that 
is lined out in the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. It might be weli if many teachers 
could exchange places with their assistants for two or 
three weeks. With tact on one side, and intelligence on 
the other, the experiment could scarcely fail of good 
results, 

“ Anybody ” will not make a good assistant. 
distinction worthy ofsambition. 


New York City. 


It is a 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





DICK. 
BY NED GWEN. 


“ Clear out, you little darky!” 

“ Home with you. We don’t want you!” 

Dick Thurston made no reply, but, swinging a pair of 
skates high in the air, he burst into a perfect roulade of 
melody. 

His one weapon of defense was irresistible; and 
whether he trilled like the birds of the forest or sang 
the quaint old negro-songs his grandfather taught him, 
the village boys were silenced when he chose to have 
it so. 

As soon as skates were strapped, the river, with its 
sparkling icy coat, was a scene to delight the eye. 

Suddenly, when the jollification seemed at its height, 
little Dick, after a pirouette no other boy dared attempt, 
struck out for shore. 

“ What’s the matter, Dick?” ‘“‘ Where you going?” 
shouted the boys. 

“Goin’ home to get a lickin’, an’ I must run,” 

“ What for?” “‘ What do you mean?”’ criet 
another. 

“’Cause mammy said if I went on the ice befo. » she 
said so, she’d whip me; an’ she allus says, ‘When you 
got a hard thing to do, Dick, do it quick an’ have it over ;’ 
so I’m goin’ to cut an’ take it.” 

“ Hurrah for Dick!” cried one of the jolliest of the 
crowd. 

“If you’ve got a hateful old thing to do, why, do it, 
I’m going home to split the kindlings.” 

“There'll be, a splendid moon to-night, and I’ll be 
back,” he called to those he left behind. 

Fred Danforth looked at Tom, and Tom looked at him. 
“That miserable little imp!” muttered one; and then 
they both laughed rather faintly. But they pulled off 
their skates. 

As soon as they reached home, one “ went at that hor- 
rid composition,” that was usually dreaded and post- 
poned till it became a veritable nightmare, while the 
other, who “always studied his algebra last, because 
’twasn’t any use any way, and he didn’t see why a fellow 
need learn it,” was, as he told his mother, “ hard at it, 
to have it over, like Dick’s ‘ lickin’.” 

Mrs. Danforth, who had often told her boys to “ have 
nothing to do with that low-lived colored boy who 
brought home their laundered clothes,” was not only 
amazed at the unusual spectacle, butshe herself could not 
but think of dreaded duties, and in a few minutes was at 
the door of a bed-ridden woman, on whom she had said 
she would never call except for decency’s sake. 

The visit so soon followed a previous one, and was so 
totally unexpected, that the sometimes neglected old lady 
was almost amiable, instead of in her usual exasperating 
mood. 

The girls who were skating,—but it would be quite 
impossible to tell you all about it in this little space. 
Besides, the end is not yet. But if you will follow the 
advice of Dick’s “mammy,” you may be sure you will 
make the world better and brighter for having lived in it, 
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principal does not sing, she must. If the principal does 





Manchester, N. H. 















































































































































































































































































































































“that built the wall (chap. 3); the fruitless mockery of San- 
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LESSON HELPS. 


_—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.) 


1, January 1,—Returning from the Captivity................00:csee- Ezra 1; 1-11 
2. January 8.—Rebullding the Tem ple,..........ccccccecereeseee sovesee Ezra 3: 1-18 
3. January 15.—Encouraging the People..............c00sseee sereceeee Hag. 2:19 
4. January 22.—Joshua the High-Priest..... 
56. January 29.—Tbe Spirit of the Lord.... 
6, February 5.—Dedicating the Temple.. 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer................. 





8. February 19.—Rebulilding the W Neh. 4: 9-21 
9, February 26.— Reading the Law............cceccssceesseecerseseeeeceenes Neh. § : 1-12 
10. March 5.— Keeping the Sabbatn....................cccseoceeseeeeeeennes Neh, 13 : 15-22 
11, Maten 12,—Esther Before the King............00ss000 Esther 4 : 10-17; 6: 1-3 
12, March 19.—Timely Admonltions.., ............cccccerreeeseereeeneves Prov, 23 : 15-23 


18, March 26.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


[Nore.—For the convenience ot those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
wi** suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
ds rs is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in June, 1893, Those who would like to enrol 
for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
Institute. ]} 


STUDY VIIL—THE BEGINNINGS OF NEHEMIAHR’S 
WORK. 
Nehemiah 1:1 to 5:19. 


I, Tue CiAssiFrep Facts, 

Nehemiah, a Jew (Neh, 1: 2), cupbearer to King Artax- 
erxes (1: 1,11; 2:1), is informed (Dec.,'445 B.C.), ty a 
deputation sent from Judea (1: 2), of the recent de#!ruction 
of the city walls (1: 3); his deep grief (1:4); ‘sis purpose 
to be the restorer of his city and nation (1:4, 11; 2: 3, 5); 
his prayer of confession and appeal to Ged (1: 5-11); his 
sudden opportunity (four months later) to obtain permission 
and authority from the king, and his success (2 : 1-6); made 
governor (5: 14); given letters of it.:roduction and an escort, 
also granted building materials (2 : 7-9); his journey (9-11); 
quiet survey of the situation at Jerusalem (2; 11-16) ; suc- 
cessful appeal to the leaders to join in building the wall 
(2..24,48); Sanballat’s derision (2 : 19, 20); the roll of those 


ballat and Tobiah (4 : 1-6); their conspiracy to forcibly stop 
the work (4: 7, 8, 11); Nehemiah’s caution (4: 9-15); the 
people henceforth work and watch (4; 16-23); Nehemiah 
appealed to by the oppressed people (5: 1-5); his appeal to 
the greedy nobles (5: 6-13); his own freedom from cove- 
tonsness (5: 14-19). 

II, Sucexstep Topics. 

1. Nehemiah the Man. (1.) Justify by references the fol- 
lowing adjectives descriptive of Nehemiah’s character : 
patriotic, religious, influential, thoughtful, sagacious, far- 
seeing, courageous, sensitive, just. Add any others which 
seem justifiable. (2.) Consider the opportunities naturally 


offered him by his position at the Persian ‘court, his use of: 


the words “ brethren” and “ fathers” (Neh. 1: 2,6; 2: 3,5; 
5: 8), his remarkable influence over the men of Judea. 
What light do these facts throw on his motive: for going to 
Judea and his purpose? (3.) Note his versatility: he was 
good as courtier, governor, architect, and soldier. (4.) Note 
his power of self-command and patience (2: 1, 11, 16), and 
his timely piety (2: 4; 1: 4, etc.); compare Ezra’s record. 
(5.) Compare Nehemiah 1 2:4, 20 with Ezral:2; 7: 
12 (“the God of heaven”), and note his Persian habits of 
thought; note anything else in his memoirs which reveal his 
Persian training ; note also his fidelity to his own nation. 
(6) Was he, then, well adapted to the work of healing dis- 
sensions and making reforms? 

2. The Royal Permission. (1.) Nehemiah’s reference to the 
desolated resting-place of his ancestors struck a sympathetic 
chord in the heart of the Persian king. (2.) Nehemiah was 
appointed governor of Judea, an office more distinct and 
satisfactory than that of “chief judge” (Ezra 7:25). (3.) 
Authority was given to rebuild the walls just knocked down 
by Artaxerxes’s permission (Esra 4: 21). (4.) Letters were 
given to the royal officials of Syria and to the “ keeper of the 
royal forest.” (5.) Note the intimacy oetween the king and 
Nehemiah (Neh. 2: 1-6), the latter’s defiance of his powerful 
neighbors (2: 20; 4: 2), and estimate the difference between 
his position and that of Ezra. 

3. The Building of the Wall.—“ The building of the wall 
was Nehemiah’s battle and victory, ...the grand achieve- 
ment of his life, his ttle to remembrance.” (1.) Note the 
characteristics of this work. (a) Its rapidity (Neh. 6: 15; 
4:1,7); (6) the uniting of all classes,—priests (3: 1, 22, 28), 
nobles (3 : 3), rich merchants (3 : 31), poor men (3 : 23, 28, 


courage and endurance shown (4: 7-23). (2.) Note Nehe- 
miah’s absorbed interest, as indicated by the minute details 
he mentions (3: 23, 13, 20,21). (3.) Consider how much 
the wall m@ant to the people of Judea and Jerusalem,—re- 
newed patriotism, self-respect, hope, independence of neigh- 
bors, courage. (4.) What would be the bearing of the renewal 
of these traits of character on the renewal of refigious zeal ? 
4. The Popular Revolt Against Oppression. (1.) The causes 
of discontent. (a) Many poor people had lost their property 
by foreclosure (5: 5); (6) others were at the mercy of creditors 
because of poor crops and excessive taxes (comp. also 5 : 15; 
9 : 37); (c) the crowded state of the city and the scarcity of 
food put many others under the bondage of these merciless 
rich men (5 : 2). (2.) Nehemiah’s freedom from blame 
(5 : 8, 10, 14-18). (8.) His successful appeal to the con- 
sciences of the wealthy (5: 9-13). (4.) Notice that Nehemiah 
might have appealed to the law (Deut. 15:7; Lev. 25: 35; 
Exod. 22 : 25; Lev. 25 : 36). (5.) Compare Amos 8: 4; 
5:11; 2:6,7; Micah 2:1, 2; Ezekiel 22:12; Isaiah 58: 
6,7; Zechariah 7 : 9,10, and note how this evil had been 
characteristic of Israel. (6.) Consider the probable effect of 
his considerate and harmonizing policy. 

IIT. OBSERVATIONS. 

The expression “words” in Nehemiah 1 : 1 implies no 
more than “history” (comp. 1 Chron, 29: 29). It does not 
imply that Nehemiah wrote this book. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, we have in the book copious extracts from his memoirs. 
. “Day and night” (1:6) implies that Nehemiah had 
Jerusalem in mind before even the deputation came. 

3. Nehemiah 2:1. The last clause may be read, “ And I 
was not sad in his presence.” The king detected his sadness 
under the mask of forced. cheerfulness. 

4, Nehemiah § : 10, The word “usury” is not in the 
Hebrew of te first sentence. “Are lending them money and 
corn” fits the situation; for the point of the appeal lay in 
Nehemiah’s freedom from blame.. 

IV. REFERENCES FOR FuRTHER READING AND Srupy. 

For Reading. Charles Reade, the novelist, in “ Bible 
Characters” made a very suggestive study of Nehemiah, 
well worth reading. The other usual reference books may be 
consulted. 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VIII, FEBRUARY 19, 1898. 
Rebuilding the Wall. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh. 4: 9-21. Memory verses: 19-21.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


9 Nevertheless we made our | 9 But we made our prayer unto 
prayer unto our God, and set a| ourGod,and seta watch against 
watch against them da$ and | them day and night, because 
night, because of them. 10 of them. And Judah said, 

10 And Ji’dahsaid,Thestrength| The strength of the bearers of 
of the bearers of burdens is de- burdens is decayed,and there is 
cayed, and there is much rubbish; much rubbish ; so that we are 
so that we are not able to build not able to build the wall. 
the wall. 11 And our adversaries said, They 

11 And our adversaries said, shall not know, neither see, 
They shall not know, neither see, till we come into the midst of 
till we come in the midst among | them, and slay them, and 
them, and slay them, and cause | 12 cause the work to cease. And 
the work to cease, it came to pass that, when the 

12 And it came to pass, that| Jews which dwelt by them 
when the Jews which dwelt by came, they ¢aid unto us ten 
them came, they said unto us ten times! from all places, Ye must 
times, From all places whence ye | 13 return unto us. Therefore set 
shall return unto us they one: I in the lowest parts of the 
upon you. | Space behind the wall, in the 

13 ¥ TheteforesetIinthelower| open places, I even set the peo- 
places behind the wall, and on| ple after their families with 
the higher places, leven setthe| their swords, their spears, and 
people after their families with | 14 theirbows. AndI looked, and 
their swords, their spears, and| rose up, and said unto the 
their bows. | nobles, and to the *rulers, and 

14 And I looked, and rose up,| to the rest of the people, Be 
and said unto the nobles,andto| notyeafraid of them: remem- 
the rulers, and to the rest of the! ber the Lord, which is great 
people, Be not ye afraid ofthem:| and terrible, and fight for your 
remember the Lord, which is great brethren, your sons and your 
and terrible, and fight for your; daughters, your wives and 
brethren, your sons, and your /| 15 your houses. And it came to 
daughters, your wives, and your pass, when our enemies heard 
houses. that it was known unto us, and 

15 And it came to pass, when God had brought their counsel 
our enemies heard that it was | to nought, that we returned 
all of us to the wall, every 





known unto us, and God had | 
brought their counsel to nought, |16 one unto his work. And it 
that we returned all of us to the| came to pass from that time 
wall, every one unto his work. forth, that half of my servants 

16 And it came to pass from wrought in the work, and half 
that time forth, thatthe halfof; of them held the spears, the 
my servants wrought in the work, shields, and the bows, and the 
and the other half of them held | coats of mail; and the rulers 
both the spears, the shields, and were behind *all the house of 
the bows, and the habergeons; | 17 Judab. They that builded the 
and the rulerswere behindallthe| wall and they that bare bur- 
house of Ji’dah. | dens laded themselves, every 

17 They which builded on the one with one of his hands 
wall, and they thatbareburdens,| wrought in the work, and 
with those that laded, every one| with the other held his 








29), people from outside districts (3: 2, 5, 14, 16); (c) the 


hand held a weapon. 


with one of his hands wrought in ; 18 weapon; and the builders, 
the work, and with the ther every one had hissword girded 
by his side, and so builded. 
18 For the builders, every one And he that sounded the 
had his sword girded by his side, | 19 trumpet was by me. And I 
and so builded. And he that said unto the nobles, and to 
sounded the trumpet was by me. the * rulers and to the rest of 
19 { And I said untothe nobles, the people, The’ work is great 
and to the rulers, and to the rest and large, and we are separa- 
of the people, The work is great ted upon the wall,one far from 
and large, and we are separated | 20 another: in what place soever 
upon the wall, one far from ye hear the sound of the trum- 
another. pet, resort ye thither unto us; 
20 In what place therefore ye | 21 our God shall fight for us. So 
hear the sound of the trumpet, we wrought in the work: and 
resort ye thither unto us: our half of them held the spears 
God shall fight for us. from the rising of the morning 
21 So we laboured in the work : till the stars appeared. 

and half of them held the spears 

from the rising of the morning till 

the stars appeared. 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘who’’ or ‘that’ for 
+ which* in verse 14, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom. 5 : 20, 


Lesson Topic: The Fallen Defenses Replaced. 


1, Discouraging Surroundings, vs. 10-12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Wise Action, vs. 9, 13, 14, 19, 20. 
3. Satisfactory Progress, vs. 16-18, 21. 


GoLpEN Text: We made our prayer unto our God, Gnd 
set a watch against them.—Neh. 4: 9. 


Darty Home Reaprnos: 


M.—Neh. 4:9-21, Rebuilding the wall. 
T.—Neh. 4: 1-8. Nehemiah’s enemies. 
W.—Neh. 5:1-19. Efforts at reform. 

T.—Neh. 6: 1-19. Wrestling with foes, 
F.—Neh. 7 : 1-6, 66-78. Organizing government. 
$.—Psa. 46:1-11. God with us. 

$.—Psa, 115: 1-18. Praises for deliverance. 


a 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, DISCOURAGING SURROUNDINGS, 

1. Conscious Weakness: 

We are not able to build the wall (10). 
We be not able to go up Sow the people (Num. 13 : $1), 
I am not able to look up (Psa. 40 :12) 
We can do nothing against the truth ro) Cor. f3 : 8). 
ll. Hostile Schemes : 

“They shall not know . . . till we come .. . and slay them (11). 

Then will I slay my brother Jacob (Gen, 27 : 41). 
The wicked watcheth the righteous... to slay him (Psa. 87 : $2). 
Breathing... slaughter against the disciples (Acts 9 : 1) 
Il. Specious Allurements : 

The Jews which dwelt by them... said,... Ye must return { 
unto us (12), 
If sinners entice thee, consent thou not (Prov. 1 : 10). 


With her much fair speech she causeth him to yield (Prov. 7 : 21). 
—_ entice in the lusts of the flesh (2 Pet. 2 : 18). 





II, WISE ACTION, 

I. Praying : 

We made our prayer unto our God (9). 
Call upon me in the = J of trouble (Psa. 50 : ys 
In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee (Ps : 7). 
The Lord is... a strong hold in the day of trouble (Rab. 1:7). 
i. apo 

We... set a watch against them day and night (9). 
What I ow unto you I say unto all, Watch (Mark 18 : 37), 
Watch and ray Mark 14: a 
Let us wate be sober (1 Thess. 5 : 6). 
It, Arming : 

IT even set the people. . 
their bows (13). 
Let us put on the armour of light (Rom. : 3m. 
Put on the whole armour of God (Eph. 6 : 
Suffer hardship... as a good soldier of Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 2 : 8). 
IV. Encouraging : 

Be not ye afraid of them: remember the Lord (14). 


Neither fear ye the people of the land (Num. 14 : 9), 
Dread not, neither be afraid of rey — 1 : 29). 
Our God shall fight for us (Neh. 4 : 


V. Combining : 


. with their swords, their spears, and 


In what place... ye hear... the trumpet, resort ye thither 
(20). 
Ye shall pass over... armed,... and shall help them (Josh. 1 : 14). 


How . for brethren to dweil together in unity ! (Psa, 133 : 1.) 
Stand fast in one spirit, with one soul (Phil. 1 : 27). 


III, SATISFACTORY PROGRESS. 

1. Enemies Baffied: 

God had brought their cownsel,to nought (15). 
He frustrateth the devices of the crafty (Job 5 : 12). 
The Lord bringeth the counsel of the nations to nought (Psa. 38: 10). 
Take counsel together, and it shall be brought to nought (Isa. 8 : 10). 
ll. Unanimity Attained : 

Every one... wrought in the work, and... held his weapon 
(17). r 
All the ple gathered .. . as one man (Neh. § : 1). 
The multitude . . . were of one heart and soul (Acts 4: 32). 
All the body fitly framed and knit together (Eph. 4 : 16). 
tl. Work Forwarded : 

So we wrought in the work (21). 
The people had a mind to work (Neh. 4 : 6). 
ad — all ef us to the wail, every one unto his work (Neh. 


Wok, or Iam with you, saith the Lord (Hag. 2: 4). 


(1) A time of ex- 


Verse 9.—'‘ We made our peages uate our ym 
guarantee of success. 


tremity ; (2) An act of faith 





10r, From all places whence ye shail —— oer will be upon us * 2 Or, 
deputies * Or, all the house of @ Judah Uvat Ure wu. And they that &. 











Verse 10.—‘' We are not able to build the wall.” Conscious weak- . 
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ness (1) As an incentive to discouragement; (2) As a spur to devo- 
tion ; (3) As a prelude to success. 
Verse 11.—‘‘Our adversaries said.”” (1) The existence of adver- 
— (2) The sneering of adversaties ; (3) The blindness of adver- 
es. 


‘Verse 12..—‘‘ Ye must return unto us.”’ (1) Grounds of existing 
separation; (2) Grounds of anticipated return.—(1) The world’s 
recognition of the believer's separateness; (2) The world’s expecta- 
tion of the believer’s return. 

Verse 14.—“ Be not ye afraid of them : remember the Lord.’’ The 
Lord (1) Forgotten, begets fear; (2) Remembered, begets courage. 

Verse 15.—‘‘ We returned all of us to the wall.”’ (1) Hindrance re- 
moved; (2) Work resuuned.—(1) The wall; (2) The workers; (3) The 
work. 

Verse 20.—" Our God shall fight for us."’ (1) Conflict anticipated ; 
(2) Conquest assured.—(1) The combatants ; (2) The combat; (3) The 
outcome. 

Verse 21.—‘‘So we wrought in the work.’ (1) The great under- 
taking ; (2) The willing effort ; (3) The final achievement. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WATCHFULNESS, 


Christ practiced it (Matt. 26 : 38, 40). 

Christ commanded it (Mark 13 : 37; Rev. 3 : 2). 
Apostles urged it (1 Thess. 5 : 6; 1 Pet, 4: 7). 
Accompanies prayer (Mark 14 : 88; Luke 21 : 86). 
Accompanies thauksgiving (Col. 4 : 2), 

Should be at all times (Prov. 8 : 34). 

Should be in all things (2 Tim. 4 : 5), 

A source of blessedness (Luke 12 : 37 ; Rev. 16 : 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. nl 


INTERVENING Events.—About four months after Nehe- 
miah offered his prayer, Artaxerxes perceived his sadness, 
and, on being told the cause of it, granted Nehemiah the 
privilege of going to Jerusalem. He was given letters from 
the king, an escort, and granted timber from the royal forest. 
The adversaries of the Jews were grieved at this. After 
inspecting alone the ruined walls of Jerusalem, Nehemiah 
urged the people to build the wall. When the work was 
begun, Sanballat and others derided the Jews, accusing them 
of rebellion. Nehemiah answers them with confidence. As 
the work proceeded, the wrath and scorn of the hostile neigh- 
bors increased. Nehemiah prays to be delivered from them. 
When the hostility had proceeded so far as to threaten vio- 
lence, the lesson begins. 

Puiace.—Jerusalem, especially the walls. 

Trwe.—Nehemiah began his journey in the first month 
(Neh. 2), which probably belongs to B.C. 444. The work of 
building began in the fifth month, and was completed fifty- 
two days after (Neh. 6:15). The period would correspond 
with our August and September. 

Prrsons.—Nehemiah, the people at work on the wall ; 
“Judah” seems to represent the Jews in Palestine as a 
whole ; among these were those dwelling near the adversaries. 
The principal adversaries were: Sanballat, the Horonite, 
probably a Moabite, who seems to have had some command 
(v. 2); afterwards he married his daughter to a son of the 
high-priest; Tobiah, called “the servant, the Ammonite,” 
who may have been a freedman; Geshem, the Arabian, is 
also named (Neh. 2:19; 6:2). The Arabians, Ammonites, 
and Ashdodites were joined with these leaders, but the extent 
of the conspiracy is uncertain. 

Inctpents.—The builders at Jerusalem pray, and set a 
watch against the threatened interference ; the discourage- 
ment from the greatness of the work and the weakness of the 
people is set forth; the adversaries expect to fall upon them 
and surprise them ; the Jews dwelling near these adversaries 
warn the people of Jerusalem again and again. Nehemiah 
sets an armed watch, encourages the leaders and the people. 
Half of the people wrought, and the other half kept the arms, 
though the builders themselves were armed. Nehemiah ar- 
ranges for a signal from the trumpet in case of attack, the 
trumpeter remaining with him. Thus the work went on. 

Historica Setrinc.—The Persians ruled all the nations 
or tribes engaged in this conspiracy against Nehemiah, who 
was himself appointed by Artaxerxes. But at such a dis- 
tance there was room for more or less independent action. 
Sanballat and his allies evidently hoped to justify their inter- 
ference by alleging the rebellious design of Nehemiah. The 
wise haste of Nehemiah was necessary, as otherwise the work 
of rebuilding the walls might never have been completed. 
The establishment of a fortified city was essential to the 
re-establishment of Judaism in Palestine, which in turn was 
essential to the great historic movement toward “ the fulness 
of the time.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Events Since the Last Lesson.—Nehemiah’s prayer was in 
the ninth month. The first month of the following year he 
made his request tothe king (Neh.2:1). The king com- 
missioned him to build Jerusalem (Neh. 2: 5, 6), and gave 
him passports (Neh. 2 : 7), a military guard (Neh. 2: 9), and 
an order for timber, not only for the wall, but for “the gates 
of the castle that appertaineth to the house,” and for a resi- 
dence for himself (Neh. 2:8). Besides his military escort 
he had, either at his coming or soon after, a retinue of per- 
sonal followers, who are mentioned in the narrative as his 
“ young men,” or servants (Neh. 4: 16, 23; 5:10, 16; 13: 19). 
He reached Jaru 





and, when the time was ripe, he said to the leaders of the 
Jews, “ Let us build up the-wall of Jerusalem, that we be no 
more a reproach” (Neh. 2:17). He would have found scant 
sympathy if he had begun by telling them that their calami- 
ties were a punishment upon them for breaking away from 
the laws to which Ezra had sworn them twelve years before, 
and that the thing for them to do was to repent and send 
away their foreign-born wives. In due time he reached this 
part of the job he had undertaken ; but at the outset he con- 
fined himself to the wall-building work, in which he and all 
patriotic Jews could say “we.” He lost no time. About 
the beginning of the fifth month (“fifty-two days before the 
twenty-fifth day of Elul, the sixth month” Neh. 6 ;: 15) the 
work began, with great enthusiasm. Many different companies 
of Jews wrought on it, each company taking a section of the 
wall by itself. At the time when our lesson takes up the 
story “all the wall was joined together as far as to the half of 
it” (Neh. 4:6); that is, the wall was begun, and partly 
built up, in its entire length. 

The Work and its Difficultie.—We shall understand the 
events more clearly if we notice the nature of the work un- 
dertaken. The ancient walls of Jerusalem, those destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, were doubtless massive. When Nehe- 
miah’s predecessors rebuilt the walls, they probably found 
most of their materials in the ruins of the old walls. Now 
wide stretches of the wall they had built had been demol- 
ished. There were heaps of rubbish all along its course, 
The rubbish must be removed to erect the new wall. In 
places there was good stone in the heaps, which could be 
utilized. In other places, where gates or houses on the wall 
had been burned, the stone was useless for building, and 
materials must be brought from a distance. 

With their relatively small numbers and limited ability 
(Neh. 4: 19) the work was formidable, even if they had been 
united and without opposition. But their enemies, doubtless 
the same who had destroyed the walls, proposed to prevent 
their being rebuilt. And at home there was a Sanballat 
party, opposed to the Ezra party, who rightly regarded Nehe- 
miah as an accession to the Ezra party, and opposed him 
accordingly. , 

Preparations to Meet an Attack.—Sanballat and his friends 
offer a good text from which to preach a sermon on the suc- 
cessive stages in which a feeling of opposition to God’s work 
develops itself. When Nebemiah came to attempt something 
for Israel, they disliked it exceedingly (Neh. 2: 10). When 
it was decided to build, they mocked, and slandered the 
builders (Neh. 2:19). When the work was actually begun, 
they ridiculed it without measure (Neh. 4: 1-3). “When it 
had reached a decided stage of progress, they made serious 
fight against it (Neh. 4:8). After they failed in this, they 
continued to work against it by treachery and intrigue 
(Neh. 6). Our lesson begins just when the last but one of 
these stages of opposition has been reached. Sanballat and 
his friends have “conspired ...to come and fight against 
Jerusalem.” The phase of the building of the wall that we 
have especially to consider is that which it assumed in view 
of this danger. 

Verse 9.—Set a watch against them: We are not to assume 
that Nehemiah and his associates were so incompetent that 
they merely set guards at the walls of Jerusalem. Men of 
sense, in the circumstances, would’ watch the movements of 
their enemies while they were yet at a distance, and before 
they mustered their forces. Probably Nehemiah had these 
men watched by some of the Jews who “dwelt by them” 
(v. 12). As the conspirators intended a surprise (v. 11), 
there is no reason to think that the danger was publicly 
known. Nehemiah knew that he was surrounded by traitors 
and spies (Neh. 6:17), and it is not likely that he gave to his 
precautions any needless publicity. 

Verses 10, 11.—A doubly discouraging condition of things 
is here described. In the city the builders have become so 
disheartened that they are ready to give-up. Without, their 
enemies are secretly preparing to attack them.— The strength 
of the bearers of burdens is decayed: It is a misfit to explain 
this by sayifig that so many were set on guard that the work 
was beyond the’ strength of those who remained; and it is 
well enough accounted for without this, The work was hard, 
and thécarriers had become worn. The novelty of it had 
passed. The higher the wall rose, the harder it was to carry 
materials to the top. The more stone they used, the more 
difficult it became to get suitable stone from the rubbish. 

Verse 12.—The Jews which dwelt by them: These Jews un- 
doubtedly sympathized with their compatriots at Jerusalem, 
but it is also likely that some of them were the men whom 
Nehemiah had set to keep watch.—Came: The idea of the 
verse in the mind of the Revisers seems to be that, day by 
day, the Jews from these localities used to come in and urge 
their neighbors whe were engaged in the work to return 
home. But the verb “came” is in the perfect, and here 
denotes, not an act repeatedly performed, but a single act 
performed once. Just at the time when Sanballat’s con- 
federates were about to carry into effect their plan, several of 





these Jews came in, and they all alike reported that the 
attack was soon to be made.—From all the places to which ye 


em, kept his own counsel, laid his plans, ' may turn [they will be] upon us: Thus translated, their report 


is intelligible. It is that the enemy will soon make an at- 
tack from all directions. 

Verse 13.—The work is at once discontinued, and prepara- 
tions made to resist the assault. The people are armed, and 
stationed at the most advantageous points,—A/ter their fami- 
lies: Among soldiers not well disciplined, those of the same 
families were likely best to stand by one another. 

Verse 14.—And I looked: He saw the enemy coming.— 
Rose up: To take command, and give orders.—And said: 
He spoke a few words to encourage his men, telling them to 
remember whom they fought under,—namely, the Lord ; 
and what they had to fight for,—namely, their homes, and all 
they held dear. « . 

The attack was not made, however. Pernaps the attack- 
ing party received word from their allies within the walls; 
perhaps they saw for themselves that the surprise had failed, 
and the Jews were prepared. This was not the first nor the 
last time when thorough preparation for fighting removed 
the necessity of fighting. 

Guarding Against Further Hostilities.—Throughout the 
post-exilian period the Persian government in Palestine was 
more like the present Turkish government than most of us 
are apt to imagine. It was efficient for collecting taxes 
(Neh. 5: 4), but inefficient for preserving the peace. When 
Ezra went to Jerusalem, he was in danger from enemies and 
liers in wait by the way (Ezra 8 : 22,31). When Nehemiah 
went up, he needed special passports, lest he should be de- 
tained from reaching Jerusalem, and needed a guard (Neh. 
2:7,9). The walls had been broken and the gates burned 
by local enemies before he went up. And now they were 
attacked again, and they had no remedy save by defending 
themselves, Before this Nehemiah had avoided doing any- 
thing that would create a premature alarm, though he had 
been vigilant. Now he openly took precautions, Before the 
threatened attack the people had worked with all force upon 
the wall. While the attack was impending, they ceased 
building, and were all put on guard. When their enemies 
heard that God had brought their counsel to nought, and 
desisted, and the people returned to their work upon the 
wall, they henceforth kept themselves armed while at work, 
They knew that at any moment men who had come up, 
apparently as spectators, might produce concealed weapons 
and attack them, and presently be reinforced by confederates 
who had secretly crept up behind the neighboring hills, 

Verses 16-20.—Nehemiah’s precautions concerned six 
classes of men; namely, his personal retainers, two classes of 
workmen, the officers, the trumpeter, and the general.—My 
servants: Compare verse 23, and 5: 10,16; 18:19. These 
were trained men, who could be depended upon, Half of 
them wrought in the work, while the other half, themselves 
armed doubtless, had armor in'readiness for the working half. 
It was impossible for a man to wear armor while working on 
the wall, but by this arrangement there was always a little 
effective band of armed men ready to take the initiative in 
resisting an attack from foes without or traitors within; and 
their number would be doubled with no delay except while 
their comrades were putting on their armor.—And the cap- 
tains were behind all the house of Judah that bu‘lded the wall: 
So the translation should be, as in the margin of the Revised 
Version’; the word “rulers” here being the word that is 
oftenest and best translated “ captains.” These builders were 
armed, but there was danger that in case of sudden attack 
they would be panic-stricken, or, at least, would be ineffective 
for lack of proper direction. This danger is obviated by 
placing officers along the line, ready to give orders when 
necessary. Probably these same captains also directed the 
work of building.— They that bare burdens: Each carrier had 
his weapon with him, and when he got his load on his 
shoulder he steadied it with one hand and held his weapon 
with the other.—And the builders: They needed to use both 
hands all the while in their work, and so could not carry 
weapons in their hands; but they had their swords girded on. 
The swords were a hindrance, but it was better to be tripped 
up by a scabbard once in a while than to be defenseless when 
the enemy should come.— He that sounded the trumpet : Appar- 
ently the trumpeter did nothing, excepting to be ready, all 
the day long; and yet no man’s work there was more impor- 
tant than his.—TZhe nobles and... rulers: These, with the 
“captains” of verse 16, did the work of officers. To make 
it the work of some men to direct the work of other men is 
good economy. Perhaps Christian work suffers more from 
the lack of efficient supervision than from any other specific 
cause,— Was by me. And I said: Nehemiah’s own work as 
in chief command was most important of all. Notice that 
he lets the people know what they are to do in case of attack ; 
but he does not count his work done when he has told them 
what to dq; in addition, he has everything so organized as to 
make sure that they will do it. 

The lesson is rich in analogies for spiritual things. * As 
believers, we have an important building work to do, and we 
have to do it in the presence of spiritual enemies without and 
within. There are few Bible characters from whom the prac- 
tical worker can get so many points asfrom Nehemiah. And, 
among other things, he is especially characterized by this: 





the more utterly he feels his dependence upon God (“our 
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God shall fight for us,” v. 20), the more carefully does he 
attend to every minute detail which may ensure succes: 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Ninety years had passed since the pilgrim fathers, under 
Zerubbabel, had left the fertile plains of Babylon for the gray 
barrenness of the hills of Judea, their souls aglow with the 
wonderful visions of the glory awaiting them, as painted in 
the magnificent strains of the prophgts concerning the return 
from the exile. The waste places of Jerusalem had been 
summoned by one of these to break forth into joy, and shout 
together, for Jehovah had comforted his people, he had re- 
deemed Jerusalem. The Holy City was to rise from its ashes 
in wondrous splendor; its stones were to be cemented with 
costly black antimony, and its foundations with sapphires; 
fts battlements were to be of rubies, its huge castle-like gates 
of carbuncles; and its encircling walls of lovely’ precious 
stones (Isa. 52: 9; 54: 12). 

Instead of this, the city still lay in ruins, after nearly a 
hundred years; the colony had been, and still was, poor and 
struggling, so poor, and so struggling, that the story of its 
miserable condition had been carried back tothe Euphrates, 
and had moved the Jews in Babylonia to the uttermost, stir- 
ring up Nehemiah, among others, to try, at any cost of self- 
denial, to help the city of their fathers out of its calaimities- 
At last, in the year B.C, 445, hope raised its head on the 
arrival of that dignitary in Jerusalem, with all the state of a 
cavalry escort and the authority of an imperial governor, as 
the Jewish pasha of Judea. 

It was an omen of good, moreover, that he brought with 
him firmans for the free supply, from Lebanon, of all the 
timber that might be required for the city gates, the governor's 
palace, and a fortress for his attendant soldiery, to be erected 
on the northwest corner of the temple enclosure. Zechariah 
had painted Jerusalem as a city without walls, “for the 
multitude of men and cattle in it” (Zech. 2: 4), but that as 
yet was far from being realized, or even possible; for, though 
the prophet had predicted that “great would be the peace of 
her children,” enemies still threatened it on every side 
(Isa. 54; 13). 

If any one could give new life to the community, it was 
Nebemiah. His private wealth aided his public authority, 
for it relieved the colony of a heavy burden, since he levied 
no requisitions or imposts, and not only maintained his state 
at his own cost, but was lavish alike in his hospitality and in 
his benefactions. That he possessed, besides, the qualities of a 
leader of men and a skilful diplomatist, was seen in his very 
first step. Without disclosing his intention to any one, he 
sallied forth on horseback, in the middle of the third or 
fourth night after his arrival, with a few attendants on foot, 
to make a circuit of the little city, and to see for himself 
what would be needed to make a beginning with the rebuild- 
ing of the walls, Going outside the circle of the former 
walls, apparently near the present Jaffa gate, on the west of 
the town, he made his way over the mounds of ruin that 
marked the line of the defenses Nebuchadnezzar had, thrown 
down nearly a hundred and fifty years before, and amidst the 
low hills, rough with wild growths, which spoke of the homes 
long buried beneath, in the fiery catastrophe which had 
closed the story of the city of his fathers, pressing painfully 
on by the pool of Siloam, on the southeast, till he had made 
the circuit of the whole destroyed town. 

So carefully had he managed this survey, that no one knew 
of it. But it had put him in a position to act with intelli- 
gence, in his plans for the restoration of the walls, which he 
clearly saw must be his first concern, Calling an assembly of 
the chief citizens, he told them the walls must be rebuilt at 
once. As this was the word of a Persian governor, it was 
idle to discuss the proposal, while the slightest disobedience 
to his commands was impossible, as he wielded the despotic 
power of the great king. The whole work to be done was 
distributed forthwith, in short portions, to a small army of 
volunteers, who had caught the enthusiasm of the governor, 

and were ready to undertake the completion of their share. 

Believing that God at last had come to help them, espe- 
cially as they saw the imperial firman sanctioning all that 
was to be done, every one threw himself into the enterprise 
with the greatest energy. The rebuilding of the sheep-gate, 
at the northeast corner, was assigned to the high-priest. 
Next to his portion came that of the men of Jericho. The 
goldsmiths, apothe aries, and merchants had, also, their 
separate pieces given theni. Nehemiah must have wished 
that all the work should be done of free will, though he 
might have enforced any portion on any one; for we read 
tha? even at such a time there were cravens so abject as to 
hold back from the great task. The men of TeKoa, a hamlet 
south of Bethlehem, are named as thus mean-spirited. The 
people of Mizpeh, the old home of Samuel, and the Gibeon- 
ites of the same district, cheerfully took a share, though 
their governor was the pasha of Syria, not Nehemiah. The 


came responsible for another length of wall, and the priests 
and Levites in and round Jerusalem were equally loyal. 

But not only the small communities near the city assisted. 
Bands of stout volunteers came from around and beyond 
Hebron, quite a distance to the south. It is thus incidentally 
shown that the new population had spread itself over a con- 
siderable extent of country, and that if the mass of the people 
of Jerusalem were poor, there were not wanting others in 
easy circumstances, else there would have been no such trade 
for luxuries as is implied in the presence of “goldsmiths.” 
But the rich were to prove themselves, before long, far in- 
ferior to their poorer brethren in real worth. 

The task now fairly commenced was no light one. Huge 
mounds of rubbish had to be removed from the line of the 
proposed walls; the stones of the old wall to be carried off, so 
far as they were available, to be dressed afresh, and after all 
this labor to be built up into new walls. To do all this, 
moreover, there was a very limited supply of labor, in so 
small a population, and there was no money to hire outside 
assistance. The huge gateways themselves, with theif two- 
leaved gates, their massive bars and bolts and locks, involved 
no little toil; and we may well believe that the rocky and 
very uneven ground added to the difficulties. The laborers, 
besides, it is probable, were badly supplied with tools; for 
even now, in Egypt, canal-beds are excavated with little 
more than the hands, aided by a few picks, the rubbish being 
carried away on the head in small baskets, as I have myself 
seen more than once. 

But a still more serious trouble soon appeared. Some of 
the volunteer laborers were able to maintain themselves 
permanently, but many were helpless when their first poor 
stock of food was exhausted, for no one received wages, That 
they did not leave the work seems to imply that, while the 
chief men came of their free choice, the gangs who did the 
hard work were “ pressed,” and not allowed to return home. 
This also is usual in the East, and indeed had been the sys- 
tem under Solomon, which led to the revolt of the ten tribes, 
Reduced to the verge of starvation, these unfortunates had to 
make what terms they could with the richer citizens, to get 
food while raising the walls, But instead of finding sym- 
pathy at such a time from their brethren, for whom, much 
more than for themselves, the walls were needed, since they 
had nothing to protect, even where they lived in Jerusalem, 
they were treated with the most unfeeling brutality. In 
defiance of the law, food was doled out to them only in return 
for their mortgaging all they had to the usurers,—their 
small farms, vineyards, olive-yards, and houses, and, in the 
end, their personal liberty, and that of their sons and daugh- 
ters, who thus became slaves to brother Jews, who were to 
reap, besides, wellnigh all the advantage gained by the labor 
thus fearfully costly to the wretched toilers, 

Such villany on the one side, and such misery on the other, 
touched Nehemiah to the quick. Summoning the extor- 
tioners to his presence, he told them what he thought of 
their behavior, and then ordered them to appear before a 
general assembly of the citizens, which he presently called 
together. When this collected, he once more assailed the 
money-lenders. He himself had, to his utmost, redeemed 
Jewish slaves, at his own cost, from their heathen owners 
roundabout ; but they were actually enslaving their brethren 
in return for a morsel of food, needed to keep them alive, 
while toiling to build walls for the common protection, but 
especially for the protection of the money-lenders themselves. 
They must at once cancel all their bonds, and give back the 
property they had seized. If they could be paid hereafter 
for the food-money they had advanced, either by the debtors 
themselves or by the community, they were to get their loans 
without interest ; if not, they must regard them as a free gift. 
Forced by very shame, the harpies had to submit, and were 
bound to their consent by a solemn oath administered by the 
priests. 

But other dangers loomed before Nehemiah. Sanballat, of 
Bethhoron, Tobiah, an Ammonite, and Geshem, an Arab chief 
from the South, furious against the Jews, largely, perhaps, from 
the rough treatment of alien wives by them, tried hard to stop 
the finishing of the walls. But Nehemiah was too watchful. 

Arming part. of the workmen, he pressed on the building so 
vigorously that, in spite of all hostile efforts, the @ty was 
erelong in 9 state of defense round its whole circuit. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





DISCOURAGEMENTS AND COURAGE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Common hatred has a wonderful power of uniting former | 
foes. Samaritans, wild Arabs of the desert, Ammonites, and 
inhabitants of Ashdod in the Philistine plain would have been 
brought together for no noble work, but mischief and malice 
fused them for a time into one. God's work is attacked from 
all sides. Herod and Pilate can shake hands over their joint 
antagonism. 

This lesson paints vividly the discouragements which are 
apt to dog all good work, and the courage which refuses to be 
discouraged, and conquers by bold persistence. The first 





head man of one-half of Jerusalem, with his daughters, te- 


refers to the preceding, not to the following, verses. The 
true way to meet opposition is twofold,—prayer and prudent 
watchfulness. “Pray to God, and keep your powder dry” is 
not a bad compendium. of the duty of a Christian soldier. 
The union of appeal to God with the full use of common- 
sense, watchfulness, and prudence would dissipate many hin- 
drances to successful service. 

1, In verses 10-12 Nehemiah tells, in his simple way, of 
the difficulties from three several quarters which threatened 
to stop his work. He had trouble from the workmen, from 
the enemies, and from the mass of Jews not resident in Jeru- 
salem. The enthusiasm of the builders had cooled, and the 
magnitude of their task began to frighten them. Verse 6 
tells us that the wall was completed “unto the half of it;” 
that is, to one-half the height,—and half-way through is just 
the critical time in all protracted work, The fervor of be- 
ginning has passed; the animation from seeing the end at 
hand has not sprung up. There is a dreary stretch in the 
center, where it takes much faith and self-command to plod 
on unfainting. Halfway to Australia from England is the 
region of sickening calms, It is easier to work in the fresh 
morning or in the cool evening than at midday. Soin every 
great movement there are short-winded people who sit down 
and pant very soon. And their prudence croaks out un- 
deniable facts. No doubt strength does become exhausted ; no 
doubt there is “much rubbish” (literally, “dust”). What 
then? The conclusion drawn is not so unquestionable as the 
premises, “ We cannot build the wall.” Why not? Have 
you not built half of it? And was not the first half more 
embarrassed by rubbish than the second will be. 

It is a great piece of Christian duty to recognize difficulties, 
and not be cowed by them. The true inference from the 
facts would have been, “so that we must put all our strength 
into the work, and trust in our God to’ help us,” We may 
not be responsible for discouragements suggesting themselves, 
but we are responsible for letting them become dissuasives. 
Our one question should be, Has God appointed the work? 
If so, it has to be done, however little our strength, and how- 
ever mountainous the accumulations of rubbish. 

The second part in the trio was taken by the enemies,— 
Sanballat and Tobiah and the rest. They laid their plans 
for a sudden swoop down on Jerusalem, and calculated that, 
if they could surprise the builders at their work, they would 
have no weapons to show fight with, and so Would be easily 
despatched. Killing the builders was but a means; the de- 
sired end is significantly put last (v. 11), as being the stopping 
of the abhorred work. But killing the workmen does not 
cause the work to cease when it is God’s work, a8 the history 
of the Church in all ages shows, Conspirators should hold 
their tongues. It was not a hopeful way of beginning an 
attack, of which the essence was secrecy and suddenness, to 
talk about it. A bird of the air carries the matter. 

The third voice is that of the Jews in other parts of the 
land, and especially those living om the borders of Samaria, 
next dopr to Sanballat. Verse 12 is probably best taken as 
in the Revised Version, which makes “ Ye must return to us” 
the imperative and often-repeated summons from these to the 
contingents from their respective places of abode, who had 
gone up to Jerusalem to help in building. Alarms of invasion 
made the scattered villagers wish to have all their men 
capable of bearing arms back again to defend their own 
homes. It was a most natural demand, but in this case, as so 
often, audacity is truest prudence; and in all high causes 
there come times when men have to trust their homes and 
dear ones to God’s protection, The necessity is heartrending, 
and we may well pray that we may not be exposed to it; but 
if it clearly arises, a devout man can have no doubt of his 
duty. How many American citizens had to face it ip the 
great Civil War! And how character is ennobled by even so 
severe a sacrifice | 

2. The calm heroism of Nehemiah and his wise action in 
the emergency are told in verses 13-15. He made a demon- 
stration in force, which at once showed that the scheme of a 
surprise was blown to pieces. It is difficult to make out the 
exact localities in which he planted his‘men. ‘The lower 
places behind the wall” probably means the points at which 
the new fortifications were lowest, which would be the most 
exposed to assault; and the “higher places” (Auth. Ver.), 
or “open places” (Rev. Ver.), describesthe same places from 
another point of view. They afforded room for posting 
troops because they were without buildings. At any rate, 
the walls were manned, and the enemy would have to deal, 
not with unarmed laborers, but with prepared soldiers. The 
work was stopped, and trowel and spade exchanged for sword 
and spear. “And I looked,” says Nehemiah. His careful 
eye traveled over the lines, and, seeing all in order, he cheered 
the little army with ringing words, He had prayed (Neh, 
1: 5) to “the great and terrible God,” and now he bids his 
men remember Him, and thence draw strength and courage. 
The only real antagonist of fear is faith, If we can grasp 
God, we shall not dread Sanballat and his crew. Unless we 
do, the world is full of dangers which it is not folly to fear. 

Note, too, that the people are animated for the fight by re- 
minding them of the dear ones whose lives and honor hung 





verse (vy. 9) may stand as a summary of the whole, though it 


on the issue. Nothing is said about fighting for God and his 
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temple and city, but the motives adduced are not less sacred. 
Family love is God’s best of earthly gifts, and, though it is 
sometimes duty to forget thine own people, and thy father’s 
house,” as we have just seen, nothing short of these highest 
obligations can supersede the sweet one of straining every 
nerve for the well-being of dear ones in the hallowed circle 
of home. 

So the plan of a sudden rush came to nothing. It does not 
appear that the enemy was in sight; but the news of the 
demonstration soon reached them, and was effectual. Prompt 
preparation against possible dangers is often the means of 
turning them aside. Watchfulness is indispensable to vigor 
of Christian character and efficiency of work. Suspicion is 


_ hateful and weakening; but a man who tries to serve God in 


such a world as this had need to be like the living creatures 
in the Revelation, having “eyes all over.” ‘“ Blessed is the 
man that [in that sense] feareth always.” 

The upshot of the alarm is very beautifully told: “We 
returned all of us to the wall, every one unto his work.” No 
time was wasted in jubilation. The work was the main thing, 
and tle moment the interruption was ended, back to it: they 
all went. It is a fine illustration of persistent discharge of 
duty, and of that most valuable quality, the’ ability and in- 
clination to keep up the main purpose of a life continuous 
through interruptions, like a stream of sweet water running 
through a bog. 

8. The remainder of the lesson tells us of the standing 
arrangements made in consequence of the alarm (vs. 16-21). 
First we hear what Nehemiah did with his own special “ ser- 
vants,” whether these were slaves who had accompanied him 
from Shushan, as Stanley supposes, or his body-guard as a 
Persian official. He divided them into two parts,—one to 
work, one to watch. But he did not carry out this plan with 
the mass of the people, probably because it would have too 
largely diminished the number of builders, So he armed 
them all. The laborers who carried stones, mortar, and the 
like, could do their work after a fashion with one hand, and 
so they had a weapon in the other. If they worked in pairs, 
that would be all the easier. The actual builders needed 
both hands, and so they had swords stuck in their girdles. 

No doubt such arrangements hindered progress, but they 
were necessary. The lesson.often drawn from them is, no 
doubt, true, that God’s workers must be prepared for warfare 
as well as building. There have been epochs in which that 
necessity: was realized in a very sad manner; and the Church 
on earth will always have to be the Church militant. But it 
is well to remember that building is the end, and fighting is 
but the means. The trowel, not the sword, is the natural 
instrument. Controversy is second best,—a necessity, no doubt, 
but an unwelcome one, and only permissible as a subsidiary 
help to doing the true work, rearing the walls of the city 
of God. 

“ He that sounded the trumpet was by me.”* The gallant 
leader was everywhere, animating by his presence. He meant 
to be in the thick of the fight, if it should come. And so he 
kept the trumpeter by his side, and gave orders that when he 
sounded all should hurry to the place; for there the enemy 
would be, and Nehemiah would be where they were, “The 
work is great and large, and we are separated... one far 
from another.” How naturally the words lend themselves 
to the old lesson so often drawn from them! God’s servants 
are widely parted, by distance, by time, and, alas! by less 
justifiable causes. Unless they draw together, they will be 
overwhelmed, taken in detail, and crushed. They must rally 
to help each other against the common foe. 

Thank God, the longing for manifest Christian unity is 
deeper to-day than ever it was. But much remains to be 
done before it is adequately fulfilled in the recognition of the 
common bond of brotherhood, which binds us all in one 
family, if we have one Father. American and English Chris- 
tians are bound to seek the tightening of the bonds between 
them and to set themselves against politicians who may seek 
to keep apart those who both in the flesh and in the spirit 
are brothers, All Christians have one great Captain; and 
he will be in the forefront of every battle. His clear trumpet- 
call should gather all his servants to his side, 

The closing verse tells again how Nehemiah’s immediate 
dependants divided work and watching, and adds to the pic- 
ture the continuousness of their toil from the first gray of 
morning till darkness showed the stars and ended another 
day of toil. Happy they who thus “from morn till noon, 
from noon till dewy eve,” labor in the work of the Lord! 
For them, every new morning will dawn with new strength, 
and every evening be calm with the consciousness of “ some- 
thing attempted, something done.” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


TRUST IN GOD, AND KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY. 


The divine aid was promised, but Nehemiah did not relax 
his work. It was aid only. He viewed the situation (Neb. 
2:18), He dglled together the rulers (v.17). He told them 





what God had promised, and had so far performed (v. 18). 
They built (Neh. 3). 

Then the wrath of enemies broke out. The rubbish and 
difficulties were more than equal to the strength of the people 
before. What now? More watchfulness, more prayer, more 
work (v. 9). 

Judah was discouraged (v. 10). 

The Jews that dwelt near the adversaries rushed in ten 
different times with reports calculated to make a panic (v. 12). 
They were treacherous. 

Nehemiah was still a rockyof defense, for he saw beyond 
these thronging enemies a friend—God. More for us than 
against us. 

How did he encourage discouraged Judah, and calm the 
panic? He set a guard with swords, spears, and bows, and 
said, “Remember the Lord.” In modern speech, powder 
and Providence, 

Thus did one man chase a thousand enemies away. 

He was still sagacious; for he kept all the rulers behind all 
places where that discouraged, and perhaps traitorous, house 
of Judah worked (v. 16). 

He attended to wall-building. He attacked no one, He 
did not drive the barking curs to their kennels, He was 
doing a great work, and could not come down to their level. 

He provided for the concentrating of all their strength on 
any threatened point (v. 20). He wrought as if all depended 
on him, and trusted as if all depended on God, 

His is a lesson of what one man—teacher, pastor, superin- 
tendent—can do when joined with God. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


We made our prayer. ... and set a watch (v.9). There are 
times when we must pray with our eyes open; when it is 
hardly safe to wink, lest we lose sight of our danger. Pray- 
ing against danger is but a sham when it takes the place of 
watching against danger. If we pray that we may not be 
surprised by the enemy, we must watch lest the enemy sur- 
prise us. If we pray for strength to resist the enemy, we 
must watch for the enemy’s coming, that we may use our God- 
given strength effectively. If we pray that the enemy may 
not approach us, we ought to watch for an answer to our pray- 
ers, that we may be sure that the coast is clear on every side. 
There is no duty of calling on God for help that doesn’t in- 
clude the idea of doing something ourselves, ‘‘ Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” ‘Stand therefore; 
..+ praying at all seasons in the spirit, and watching there- 
unto in all perseverance.” 

There is much rubbish ; so that we are not able to build (v.10). 
Open enemies are not the greatest hindrances to good work in 
this world, Rubbish stands in the way of progress, as its 
chief obstacle, in every department of activity. Clearing up 
after the children, or after the dressmaker, or gfter last night’s 
company, is quite an item in a housekeeper's home labors, 
before she can start on the work she now most wants to do. 
It is the accumulation of old letters and papers on the office 
desk which commonly holds back a man from to-day’s best 
business, It is the rubbish of worthless material, the remains 
of former unwise gatherings and leavings, which crowd the 
store-rooms, and fill the library shelves, so as to conceal or 
render valueless the choicer things there. In the books 
themselves, and in periodicals of every sort, how much there 
is of rubbish; and how much that rubbish hinders progress. 
There is so much rubbish in our mental furnishing that we 
are puzzled how to get down through it, and how to make 
serviceable the good building material below. There is a 
great deal of rubbish in the average Sunday-school teaching; 
such piles of useless scraps of chronology and geography; of 
worn-out platitudes of religious speech ; of formal exhorta- 
tions, and pointless story-telling, that there seems no chance 
of substantial building with the solid blocks of Bible facts 
and doctrines. How can we get rid of the rubbish which 
stands in the way of our working? That is the practical 
question for us all, 

They said wnto us ten times,... Ye must return unto us 
(v.12). If a man is in dead earnest he will not be satisfied 
with saying a thing once, if once saying it does not accom- 
plish his purpose. If he sees a house on fire, he will not 
cry “ Fire!” just once, and there leave the matter, whether 
the neighborhood is aroused or not. If he sees a man care- 
lessly on the railroad track, while the locomotive is coming 
down the road, he will cry out to him ten times to get off 
that track, if less times will not start him. If one whom we 
know is in any danger, we ought to warn him of his danger 
over and over again. Once warning him will not clear our 
skirts, if it does not arouse him to action. If you would teach 
a truth that is worth remembering you must repeat it, to 
your child or to your scholar, ten times, if nine times will 
not fix itin his mind. “How can you tell that child the same 
thing twenty times over?” asked the father of the Wesleys 
of his persistent and determined wife. “ Because, my dear, 





Whatever is worth saying once is worth saying ten times, if 
ten times are needful to make it effective. 

Remember the Lord, . . . and fight (v.14), Trust in God 
quickens activity, not slackens it, It nerves the strong arm, 
not paralyzes it. It is while we remember God’s readiness 
to make our honest labor effective, that we work with a will 
for our daily bread, that we push forward in business, that we 
study and write and preach in the conviction that our toil 
will tell on ages, tell for God. The men who remember the 
Lord’ in his power and goodness are the men who rise up 
against all odds, and battle evil in high places and low, 
with never a thought of being overborne and defeated. It is 
those who back up against the Rock of Ages, and defy the 
universe, who have true faith in God, and prove it as coura- 
geous soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ. A readiness to 
fight for God’s cause is a test of loving, faith-filled remem- 
brance of God, 

With one of his hands wrought, . . . and with the other held his 
weapons (v.17). It is not often that we can give our un- 
divided attention to any good work. There are enemies to 
be looked out for even while we are doing what God has set 
us todo, Duty and danger are inseparable in this life. The 
dangers cannot all be removed first, and then the duty under- 
taken, The sword in one hand and the trowel in the other is 
the way the building must go on tothe end. It would seem 
hard enough to have that boy’s training on our hands, if 
there were nothing else to be looked after. But there are 
those neighbors’ children with their shocking example; and 
those others with the whooping-cough. What a fight life is! 
What weapons of defense do you hold in one hand? And 
what good work are you doing with the other ? 

So we wrought in the work, ... from the rising of the morning 
till the stars appeared (v.21). There is no eight-hours’ limit 
to a day’s work of love. However important such a limit 
may be in its place, it is not applicable to every sphere. It 
is only in a hireling’s day that there is haste to be through 
with the labor that calls for doing. Where the heart is in 
the work, the day will naturally be from the rising of the 
morning till the stars appear. To a loving heart, work is a 
privilege, and the question as to its continuance is not How 
long must I keep at it? but How long may I persevere in it? 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In the last lesson we saw Nehemiah praying. Any godly 
man who prays earnestly, as he did, for an opportunity to 
make some self-sacrifice for the welfare of others, will be sure 
to have the answer that he desires. This was the case with 
Nehemiah. Let the teacher be sure to read the graphic 
account as given in the second chapter. The king, in whose 
sight he “found favor,” gave orders to him to go to’ Jerusa- 
lem, and also gave him what he wanted in the way of needed 
help; and so off he started on his journey. Once there, he 
found things in a sad state. The walls were a mass of ruins, 
the gates were down, and the people utterly discouraged. 
Afier taking in the situation, he made h® plans, and then 
‘called the leaders together and told them of his determina- 
tion, and how God had inclined the heart of the king in their 
favor. This enheartened them, and they set to work. But 
all was not plain sailing; for enemies were aroused who at 
times laughed, and at times threatened them with swift ven- 
geance, ; 

Our lesson begins with the word “nevertheless,” which 
refers to the efforts of these same enemies. It further shows 
the way in which this dauntless man acted under difficult 
circumstances, He set a watch, and had half of his people 
work and half watch. This was eminently wise. But he 
bade them do something more than this. He knew that men 
who had lost their courage were not worth much, either for 
working or for watching. So he bade them “ remember 
Jehovah, which is great and terrible.” How could this help 
them in the time of their trouble? It could help them in 
more waysthan one. The right use of their memory would 
bring to mind the fact that once Israel was in greater straits 
than they now were in. In Egypt they had, humanly speak- 
ing, a poorer chance than they now had. And yet, in spite 
of Pharaoh and all his hosts, they came out in triumph, and 
in triumph crossed the Red Sea as on dry land. And how 
did they doall this? Through the power of that same Jeho- 
vah whom Nehemiah now told them to remember. Their 
memories could also recall the ways by which God had given 
deliverance to their fathers more than once, when it seemed 
that the way of escape was shut up. Then, too, they could 
remember how by the decree of a heathen sovereign they 
had been themselves brought up out of the land of their 
bondage, and placed again in the land of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob. The memory of all this was calculated to inspire 
hope and revive courage, so that they would watch and work 
with full expectation of success. In all this, this leader set 
them a grand example, for they never saw him take his ease 
for a moment ; for he worked as hard as any of them, and 
never took off his garments by day or by night. 





nineteen times were not sufficient,” was the convincing reply. 





In this way the work went forward swiftly, and meither the 
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enemies from without nor the traitors from within were able 
to bring it to a standstill, The result was that in just fifty- 
two days the wall was completed, and the city was in safety. 
Was not that a grand ending to all the prayers and labors of 
this indefatigable man? 

Now that must be a dull reader who is not filled with the 
idea of how much can be accomplished by one person who is 
dead in earnest, and who is willing to make sacrifices to attain 
this end. The world is full of similar examples. In fact, 


one person on fire with religious enthusiasm can do miracles 
of work. The whole history of reforms of all kinds bears 
witness to this. Read the names that follow, and see how 
they bear out my statement: John Knox, John Wesley, 
John Howard, John Bunyan, Florence Nightingale, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Moody, General Booth. Beginning singie-handed 
and alone, all these have so wrought that the world to-day 
blesses their very names, Yet they all might have said, at 
the start, “It is of no use. We have no one on our side, and 
we are sure to fail.” Let each scholar understand that if he 
is dead in earnest, and is willing to suffer whatever may be 
necessary in a good cause, he shall find that he can work won- 
ders for God and for his fellow-men, There are plenty of 
scholars in our schools who never will do anything for the 
world because they are daunted at the very start by the diffi- 
culties in the way. But there are many who, if they only 
would make a brave start, would find that they are not as 
powerless as they fear. 

Note, again, the tonic of a right use of one’s memory. 
“ Remember the Lord,” said Nehemiah, when he wanted to 
arouse the courage of the languid people. To a man in dis- 
couragement, the very thought of God is like a cool wind 
after a day of oppressive heat. It refreshes him, and gives 
him renewed courage to bear and to do. It adds somehow to 
the totality of his being something that gives to all the rest 
an invincible pluck, and so doubles his force. A man who 
knows that God is on his side will watch and fight and work 
all the better for keeping this truth uppermost. It takes 
away from him the fear of man “ that bringeth a snare,” and 
puts the fear of God so high that all other fear disappears. 
Such a man is hard to beat, for he never knows when he is 
beaten. He always picks up his weapons again, and renews 
the fight. Let a scholar who is persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, or who meets a thousand difficulties in the line of his 
duty, only have a constant sense of God’s presence, and pres- 
ently you will see him coming out successful, 

Notice, once more, the hard common-sense of this man 
Nehemiah. He would have the people use their memories 
in a sanctified way, but he would also have them pray. And 
more than this, he would have them watch, and work, and, 
if need be, fight. He depended not on prayer alone without 
effort, but he believed in the use of all the means that God 
put in their hands, This is wise to this day. Pray, trust, 
watch, work, and fight, and you may rest confident of the 
victory. It will never delay to rest on the banners of those 
who act in this way. 


New York City. 
_2 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. . 


What was the name of the cupbearer to the king of Persia 
of whom we studied last week? Why was Nehemiah’s face 
ao sad when he stood before the king? When the king asked 
him the reason of his sorrow, what did hetell him? For 
what had Nehemiah asked in prayer? 

Nehemiah’s Journey.—The king gave his cupbearer permis- 
sion to go to Jerusalem, and appointed him to rule as governor 
over Judah. He gave him letters to other governors around, 
and captains of the army and horsemen to be his guard on 
his journey. It was a long, tiresome journey ; he left Shushan 
the first of April, and was in Jerusalem about the last of July. 
What a change for him from all the comforts and ease of the 
king’s service to a life of anxiety, work, and worry in the 
ruins of a city, and, instead of princes for companione, his 
poor, distressed countrymen ! 

Nehemiah in Jerusalem.—He had been but three days in 
Jerusalem when he went at night to see for himself. He 
rode on horseback, looking closely at the broken walls, the 
marks of fire, the heaps of rubbish ; sometimes the path was 
almost closed, so narrow that his horse could not pase, and 
he had to stop and climb on foot. As he looked, he was 
thinking how he could persuade every one to take part and 
work to build new walls and make Jerusalem a strong city. 
Suppose Nehemiah had given up in despair of ever secing 
the wall finished, and said, “ What can I do? It’s no use to 
try anything.” The man who had dared to ask the king for 
letters to strange governors and for timber from the king’s 
forest was not the man to sit down in idleness or grief. See 
how one brave spirit can give hope and help to others. 

Nehemiah at Work.—After the governor had seen what was 
to be done, he planned who should doit. Then he called 
together the priests, nobles, rulers, and the rest, and talked 
tothem. “ You see,” he said, “how the walls are broken 


and not let Jerusalem be a shame and disgrace to us.” Then 
he told how he had prayed to God in the far-away palace, 
how he had fasted and mourned, how God had answered his 
prayer, and how the king had helped him. When they 
heard all this, they said, “ Let us rise up and build.” 

Enemies of Nehemiah.—There were‘men who heard that 
Nehemiah had come to Jerusalem and that the city wall was 
to be rebuilt, They laughed at the idea, but Nehemiah said, 
“The God of heaven, he will prosper us;” “therefore we 
his servants will arise and build.” Some others mocked 
when the work began, and said; ‘‘ What do these feeble Jews? 
What can they do with stones out of the heaps of rubbish, 
seeing they are burned?” Another said when they built, 
“if a fox should run over the wall, he will break it down.” 
The people kept on, for even with laughter and mocking 
against them they “had a mind to-work.” When their ene- 
mies saw they could not stop them, they were very angry, 
and agreed to join together, and come and fight against Jeru- 
salem. 

Praying and Watching.—Our golden text tells what they 
did. They did not only pray and expect God. to do all the 
watching ; they did not keep watchmen looking out day and 
night, and neglect the praying. They asked God to care for 
them and help them as if they could do nothing but pray; 
but they set a watch day and night, as if all depended upon 
themselves. As they worked, their enemies said they could 
never finish the wall, for they would come and kill them 
while they worked, Nehemiah had planned wisely ; he gave 
places to the workmen with their families close by, and each 
man was armed with his sword, spear, and bow. Nehemiah 
armed them with courage too; for he said, “ Be not afraid ; 
remember the Lord, and fight for your brethren, your sons, 
your daughters, your wives, and your houses.” 

Every One unto his Work.—Every man was in his place; 
half of them stood as soldiers; they wore their great coats, 
covered with pieces of iron or brass, so they could not be hurt 
by flying arrows or sword-thrusts, and they were armed with 
spears and bows. The other half worked as builders. As they 
laid the stones, each one had his sword buckled on his side, 
ready to use if needed. All who brought the stones and 
handed them to the builders held a weapon. Behind the 
builders stood the rulers, each directing the work nearest to 
him, or ready to lead in battle if the enemy came. It was 
several miles around the whole city. What if one part of 
the workers should be attacked? They were prepared to 
give an alarm. By Nehemiah’s side, where one could over- 
look all the city, stood a watchman with a trumpet; and the 
nobles, rulers, and people all knew that, if the trumpet sounded, 
they were all to gather quickly. Did any go away to homes 
and farms beyond the city walls? No one thought of it ; for 
Nehemiah said, “ Let every one lodge in Jerusalem, to be a 
guard by night and a laborer by day.” ‘ 

How They Worked.—If you ask mama to read with you the 
third chapter of Nehemiah, and help you count, among all 
the hard names you will find forty-four who had a place 
appointed theng to work. There were nobles, rulers, and 
their daughters,—for women helped in many ways; men of 
every trade, — goldsmiths, priests, perfumers, merchants. 
Every man and woman was interested in that wall, beginning 
near the home door-step, then around the city, and to the 
home again. By day, by night, they labored from day- 
light until the stars shone in the sky. Nehemiah did not 
stand idly by; he says, “ Neither I, nor my servants, nor the 
guard put off our clothes, only for the washing.” - Did they 
trust in their own work? While they listened for a trumpet 
alarm, they said, “Our God shall fight for us.” So they 
worked, all busy, patient, prayerful, earnest; all with a will 
and one mind, trusting in God. 

God.Helped Them.—In fifty-two days the work was done, 
every beam, lock, and bar in place, gates and towers all com- 
plete. Even their enemies knew “ this work was wrought of 
God.” In all this story, every thoughtful teacher will find 
much “over against his own” heart and life-work, and be 
reminded of Jesus teaching “to every man his work,”— 
“wateh and pray.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“To Burtp THE WALL.” —The story of the rebuilding of 
the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah is to the student of his- 
tory and to the modern explorer invaluable as being the 


before the time of the Herods. It is to be noted that Nehe- 
miah made no new walls or gates. He simply repaired and 
restored the old walls on the same lines on which they had 
stood since the completion of the city by David and Solomon. 
Nebuchadnezzar (or, rather, Nebuzaradan, the captain of his 
body-guard, for he himself had retired from before Jerusalem 
to watch the more important siege of Tyre), after burning 
and completely destroying the temple and the more impor- 
tant buildings, contented himself with the partial destruction 
of the walls, throwing down all the battlements, burning the 





and in heaps, and the gates burned; come and let us build, 


only contemporary topographical description of Jerusalem |, 


sequently there was no reason in the rebuilding, or rather 

repairing, of the walls, todepart in the least, from the ancient 

lines, We may well imagine that the lower portion of much 

of the enceinte remained intact, and everywhere the old ma- 

terial was lying by the side of the wall, and could be utilized 

afresh. It is important to bear this in mind, when some 

speculators, in their search for the reputation of originality, 

have made wild and impossible, not to say childish, sugges- 

tions, which would place the pre-exilic city below the temple 

area, on Ophel, making it the size of a Benjamitic village, 

and utterly indefensible in a military point of view. It is 

true that the city was twice enlarged subsequently to Nehe- 

miah’s time,—whose wall is known as the,first wall. All the 
extension was to the north, The nature of the ground, the 

bold bluffs of Mts. Zion and Moriah over the valley of 
Hinnom southwards, and the vale of the Kedron on the east, 

precluded farther expansion on those sides. The second wall, 
added by the Asmoneans, embraced Akra, the northern part 
of the city, the chief quarters of the civil population. This 
was the limit of the Jerusalem of our Lord’stime. The third 
wall, added subsequently by Herod Agrippa, formed a€great 
loop to the north of Akra, and took in what was known as 
Bezetha. The modern circumvallation, necessarily from the 
nature of the ground, follows for the most part the line de- 
scribed by Nehemiah, on the south and east, though leaving 
outside the whole of Ophel, the spur under Mt. Moriah, and 
the south portion of the city of David or Mt. Zion, in which 
stand thesupposed tombs of David and the kings of Judah. On 
the north it seems to follow the second wall as described by 
Josephus. No masonry, however, has been found which can be- 
yond doubt be identified as belonging to the second wall, while 
the boundary of the temple area has never changed, and 
much of the rest of the old wall, and especially the enclosing 
wall of Ophel, has been exposed through recent excavations, 
The gates mentioned by Nehemiah can be identified with 
some certainty, though many of them are now closed and 
built up. We may assume that “the tower of the furnaces” 
stood where ‘the present tower of Hippicus remains by the 
Jaffa gate; and then there is no difficulty in identifying the 
various stations of the repairers of the wall, the “ water gate” 
opening down the Tyropean valley towards Siloam. The 
gate of Ephraim must have stood slightly within the site of 
the present Damascus gate, 

“ THERE Is Mucu Russisn.”— We see that Nehemiah had 
various difficulties,—physical, as the quantity of ‘rubbish 
heaped where the walls had been overthrown; difficulties 
from the dissatisfaction and timidity of his own people; and 
difficulties from the threatening attitude of his hostile neigh- 


from the “ much rubbish.” Except on the area of the Mosk 
of Omar, ancient Jerusalem lies many feet below the present 
surface. Eleven times has the city been captured and dis- 
mantled, and after each stege the materials have been thrown 
down, those of the fortifications naturally outside the walls, 
till we may sink a shaft from twenty to even a hundred feet 
before we reach the natural surface. When the ®ork of 
restoration commenced, “they that bare burdens, and they 
that laded ” brought much new material, only to be added to 
the mass of rubbish at the next siege. So vast is the amount 
of rubbish from the temple platform alone, that the bed of 
the Kedron has been pushed ’by it sixty feet'/farther east, and 
the stream, when it flows at all, flows in a channel many feet 
above its ancient bed. The inequalities of the ground within 
the walls have almost disappeared. There is no perceptible 
valley now between Zion and Akra; and, more, the famed 
Tyropeean valley between the city of David and Mt. Moriah has 
been obliterated. Sir C. Warren sank a shaft eighty-five feet 
at the southwest corner, of the temple area, through the débris 
of centuries, and then ran a drift till he found the bottom of 
the valley, and the oldest pavement, a hundred and fifteen 
feet below the present surface. Fifteen or twenty feet 
above the lowest pavement are the remains of another pave- 
ment and solid masonry, with the foundations of a house,— 
probably resting on some of the very rubbish with which 
Nehemiah’s workmen; were embarrassed. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Neyemiar’s Mission.—How may it have happened 
that Nehemiah had no chance for four months to present his 
plan to the king? What were the duties of an Oriental 
“cupbearer”? Why was Nehemiah afraid when the king 
discovered his sadness? (Neh. 2: 2.) What bold request did 
he make? (Neh. 2: 5.) What four favors did the king show 
him? (Neh, 2: 6-9.) What was Nehemiah’s first step in his 
undertaking? (Neh. 2: 12-16.) Why was this a wise thing 
todo? What condition of affairs did he find? What was 
his second step? (Neh. 2: 17,18.) What are some of the 
wise arrangements made for the carrying on of the work? 





gates, and making great breaches in the fortifications. Con- 


(Neh, 3: 3, 28; 4:6, etc.) By whom was this work opposed? 
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(Neh. 4 : 8, 10, 12.) In what ways? (Neh. 2:19; 4: 1-3, 
8-11; 6:6.) What are some of the kinds of opposition most 
frequently met by Christian workers? 

2. A Dirricutt Work (vs. 9-12).—Why was not the 
prayer enough, without setting a watch? Why was not the 
watch enough, without the prayer? What class of workmen 
is meant by “Judah”? In what various ways may their 
working force have been weakened? (Neh. 4: 9, 23.) When is 
it foolish to reckon our weakness? What is the real reason 
with many when they say, “ We are not able to build”? Who 
were their adversaries? What attempts did the enemy 
really make? (Neh. 6: 1-13.) What did the nature of these 
attempts show about the character of the enemy? What ef- 
fect would a less bold front have had on theenemy? ‘ Dwelt 
by them”—by whom? (v.11.) What is the meaning of verse 
12 if the Authorized Version is accepted? if the Revised 
Version? With either meaning, what was the intended ef- 
fect on the workmen? What other class of Jews troubled 
Nehemiah, and how did they hinder the work? (Nek. 5.) 
How far were all these hindrances effectual? (Neb. 4 : 15.) 

3. A Brave Work (vs. 13-15).—Why were the families 
set together in the most exposed places? What were the 
advantages of working by families? How does the failure of 
one in the family to join in its Christian work weaken it? 
“ And I looked ”—at what? Why did Nehemiah remind 
his people of God’s terrible greatness rather than of his kind 
favor? (2 Chron, 25: 8.) What are some foes Christians are 
likely wrongfully to fear? (Matt. 10:28.) What are some 
arguments to end such fear? For what things, unnamed by 
Nehemiah, were the Jews fighting? Why should not verse 
15 read, “and that our courage had brought their counsel to 
nought”? (Zech. 4: 6.) 

4. An OrGAnizED Work (vs. 16-21).—Who were Nehe- 
miah's “servants”? (Neh. 2:9.) How was a “ habergeon” 
made? What are the advantages of “division of labor” ina 
church? What are the advantages of rotation and alternation 
in work? How did the rulers who stood behind share in the 

work? What are the spiritual weapons we need to carry as 
we go about the Lord’s business? (Eph.-6 : 14-17.) What are 
some ways of keeping these ever ready? (Psa. 119: 97.) Why 
were the swords of the builders girded by their sides? What 
are some kinds of work that permit a man to keep his hand 
on “the sword of the Spirit” all the time”? What are some 
that merely permit one to gird it at the side? Why must 
the trumpeter stand by Nehemiah? How long was the wall? 
What are some occasions when all Christians need a rallying 
power? In what ways might Christendom be better organized 
for its battles? On what conditions will God fight our battles 
for us? What in verse 21 hints at early rising? How long 
did it take to rebuild the walls? What are some of the great 
tasks that confront modern Christians? What does this les- 
son teach us about the proper way to accompligh these tasks? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What was the first thing that Nehemiah set about doing 
at Jerusalem? 2. How was he hindered? 3. How did he 
arm his people? 4. How did he provide against surprise ? 
(golden text.) 5. How did he provide for rallying? 6. What 
was the success of his bold plans? 7. What are some of the 
foes that attack us in our work? 8. How can we ward 
them off? 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DID IT PAY TO SUCCEED? 





IT COST IT BROUGHT 
PRAYER. | UNITY. 
MARD WORK. CREDIT. 
WATCHING. CHARACTER. 
FIGHTING. “ STARS.” 





LET US KISE AND BUILD. 








WHO BUILT THE WALLS? 





PRAYED. 


SOME warcuen. 


BUILT. 





“ THEY SHALL PART ALIKE.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross? ” 

“A charge to keep I have.” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“ God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

* Brethren, while we sojourn here.” 
“Stand up, my soul! shake off thy fears.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 

Working and praying, doing and trusting, are the teaching 
of this lesson. Faith and works are illustrated in its narra- 
tive. The Jews could do nothing unless God gave them 
power and protection ; but they had much to do through the 
power that God gave them, and under his protection. So 
they worked with one hand, while they held a weapon with 
the other hand. And they were ready at all times to build 
or to fight, as the one duty or the other was uppermost in 
God’s providence for the hour. 

What if there is hard work to be done, and active enemies 
are on the alert! God can give strength for labor, and he 
can shield us from harm; and our duty is plain meanwhile, 
—we must keep at our personal work as though we had noth- 
ing but that to attend to, yet be always on the alert to hear a 
trumpet-call to join our fellow-workers promptly for the re- 
sisting of an attack from outside enemies. It is in this way 
that we can please God and serve God, in whatever sphere of 
life we are assigned to. ‘ : 


ADDED POINTS. 


What a comfort that we have a God to turn to in our need, 
—a God who loves to hear prayer and to answer it! 

Hard work is hard even for the strong ; but when the work 
is very hard, and we are very weak, the case seems desperate. 
Yet God loves to give power to the faint, and to enable those 
to do much who without him could do nothing. 

Our enemies would have things their own way against us, 
if it were not for God’s care of us; and they often think they 
are sure of our destruction, because they forget that God is 
our protector. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed.” A danger realized is a dan- 
ger met. If we are ready to resist an attack, we need not be 
disturbed if the attack is made, 

To think of God’s help in our need, is to be strong for all 
that we have to do in our need, 

Courage and faith on our part are strength to us and con- 
fusion to our enemies, 

A timely warning of danger is in itself a protection against 
danger. The bugle has a mission as positively as the cannon. 

If a man knows that his fellows will be ready to help him 
in any hour of special need, he will not be so lonely while 
working all by himself. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL USHERS. 


Some one must act as an usher, in the small Sunday- 
school as well asin the large. He miay not have that 
name, but he does the work. Often it is the superin- 
tendent himself who is alert to welcome every new 
scholar and visitor, and is not content until he knows 
that each one has a seat and a hymn-book, or is assigned 
to one of the classes. In other schools the assistant 
superintendents take this responsibility, believing that 
no part of their Sunday-school work is more important 
than that of being a door-keeper in the house of God, 
and by their hearty greeting to make it easy for new 
comers to enter. In other schools, these courteous 
attentions are left to the promptings of any ohe. And 
where there is a system of ushering, or an ushers’ 
association, it is not, of course, to discourage spontaneous 
courtesy, but to supplement it. 

If good-will in doorkeeping is necessary in the small 
Sunday-school, some sort.of system should be added to 
it in the large city-school, especially if the school has 
several departments meeting in different rooms. A 
teacher in one of the Sunday-schools of Rochester, New 
York, says that it “ has outgrown its quarters, and now 
holds its services in seven different rooms scattered over 
the entire church building.” The usher service there is 
“not regularly organized,” although on occasions, and at 
the time of festivals, the usual informal ushering is sup- 
plemented by placing special ushers “to point the way 
to the classes.” Doorkeepers are stationed every Sunday 
in the vestibules of the Bethany Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, Philadelphia,—the Hon. John Wanamaker’s,— 
to direct the many visitors to this or that section, to the 
superintendent’s Bible-class held in the church audience- 
room, or to the visitof’ gallery, and, the moment the 
school exercises begin, promptly to lock the outside 
entrance doors. Yet, in this large school, the ushering 
is not so much “ according to rule” as according to good- 
will; it is spontaneous rather than organized, and the 
regular attendants—officers, teachers, and scholars—seem 
to have a pride in showing the school’s welcome. Even 
the fixed “ rules” of the ughers’ association of Bethany 
Church have been set aside, and the chief concern is to 
be sure that a sufficient number of ushers have been 
assigned, and are present, for each church service. 





Any Sunday-school that is thinking of organizing an 
ushers’ association of young men may find hints in the 
custom of the Broadway Congregational Church of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. The ‘“‘Oommittee of Ushers” issues 
a folding card, giving the “ assignment of Sabbaths for 
service” of each usher,—four for each month during the 
year. Mr. J. Palmer Story, the secretary of the com- 
mittee, says that ‘the system is working very satisfac- 
torily,” and that he also acts as an usher in the Sdnday- 
school, especially to show attention to strangers. The 
“rules” and “creed,” given on the fourth page of the 
folding card, may be suggestive in drafting rules, whether 
for the ushers’ society of the church or of the Sunday- 
school : 

RULES ADOPTED, 

Four ushers, at least, shall be present at each church service. 

At the beginning of the year, each usher shall be assigned a 
certain number of Sabbaths, when he shall be present and 
serve; or, if necessarily absent, furnish a substitute or notify 
the secretary. 

Strangers, on entering the church to worship with us, shall 


be promptly met, cordially welcomed, and courteously con- 
ducted to seats, 


At our evening service it shall be considered desirable, unless 
strangers object, to conduct them to seats well in front, 

Each usher will kindly keep a record of the number of 
strangers seated during his term of service, and report the same 
to the secretary. 

OUR CREED. 

Let patience have her perfect work (Jas. 1 : 4). 

Love as brethren; be pitiful, be courteous (1 Pet. 3: 8). 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers (Heb. 13 : 2). 

Use hospitality one to another without grudging (1 Pet. 4:9), 

Above all things have fervent charity among yourselves 
(1 Pet. 4: 8). 

Young men are sometimes assigned to the Sunday- 
school library, for the sake of “ giving them something 
to do,” who are unfit for that service by lack of both 
literary and spiritual taste, and who fail therefore to 
enter into the life and understand the need of each child, 
Many demur at such appointment or election, for this 
reason, who are heartily in favor of giving the young 
men something to do. Now, many a young man would 
make a good usher who would not make a good libra- 
rian ; and the associating of young men in this branch 
of the work might serve more than one good end, It 
does, without doubt, in the South Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia. One of the by-laws of its Ushers’ Asso- 
ciation says: 

OBJECT. 

_ The object of this Association is to promote sociability among 
our young men and to bring them into closer relationship with 
the church; also to welcome strangers, and. see that they are 
seated. 

The regular monthly meeting is on the Monday evening 
before the first Sunday. ‘Candidates for membership 
must be proposed a month before their election. The 
monthly dues are twenty-five cents, At the stated 
meeting, ushers are appointed to serve during the ensuing 
month. Another of the by-laws mentions the 


DUTIES OF USHERS. 

All ushers shall be at the place assigned them not later than 
fifteen minutes before the commencement of the service, and, in 
the event of not being able to be present, shall notify the presi- 
dent or secretary in time to provide a substitute; and, if not 
present at such time, the president or secretary shall appoint a 
substitute until the absentee arrives. 


This effort at drawing young men together by co- 
operative labor has been decidedly successful in that 


church, as well as making the ushering both systematic 
and dignified. 





SUPPLEMENTING CERTIFICATES OF 
DISMISSION, 


The custom of giving “ certificates of dismission ” is 
still useful and necessary, notwithstanding the neglect 
of some church and Sunday-school members to use them 
when going into new surroundings. Pastors in large 
cities, and home missionaries in newer Western towns, 
find many church-members who “ have their cards in 
their trunks,” hidden for years. It is not the fault of 
the church-letter, but of the church-member, if one thus 
neglects to identify himself with definite Christian work 
when he might. The pressure of “ letters of dismissal ” 
is to be brought to bear more rather than less. The 
giving of testimonials of this kind is still considered a 
good custom, or thousands of churches and Sunday- 
schools would not do it, as they do, and hundreds of 
thousands of members would not make use promptly, as 
now, of such passports. 

Differing from the church certificate, as it must, the 
Sunday-school letter of dismission has yet a real impor- 





tance ; for it indicates that the bearer chooses to stand 
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somewhere within the circle of Christian thought and 
worship, and must in some sense be recognized as “on 
the Lord’s side.” Teachers and scholars moving to 
other places or neighborhoods should be urged to take 
at once an unmistakable place in Sunday-school work. 
If a certificate of dismission will help the urging, by all 
means give it! 

The ordinary expressions used in such cards may be 
seen from this specimen, from the Armour Mission, of a 
teacher’s certificate : 


ARMOUR MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
This certifies that 
Sdsdaabibovbeoasscscececes teacher in this school for ............:0seseeeees 
We cordially commend ......... to the confidence and Chris- 
tian fellowship of all who are engaged in the Master’s work. 
Associate Superintendent, 


CHICAGO, Superintendent. 


An interesting method of supplementing this custom 
is reported by Mr. C. V. 8S. Remington, superintendent 
of the Central Congregational Sunday-school of Fall 
River, Massachusetts. He writes: “I enclose a copy 
of a letter received, and which I wish to commend to 
Sunday-school superintendents who may have scholars 
leaving them to live elsewhere. It is better than a letter 
of introduction carried by the person himself; for it puts 
the burden of acquaintance upon the superintendent of 
the school to which the scholar may go.” The letter 
referred to was one sent by the superintendent of the 
Congregational Sunday-school in Reading, Massachu- 
setts, and was in this form: 


DECEMBER 20, 1892. 
DEAR BROTHER: 


BER, cocecsece , & young man, and member of our church, 
Sunday-school, and Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, has just entered the employ of Messrs. ......... & Co., 


Main Street, in your city. 

Will you kindly look him up, and see that he is made at 
home in your church and Sunday-school? It will doubtless 
be a help om both sides, 

If you have a teachers’ training-class, it will be a good place 
for bim. 

For anything that you can do, I shall be glad to reciprocate 
in like manner, while I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
FRANK W. B. Pratt, 
Superintendent. 

“Out of sight, out of mind,”—as a motto,—has not 
been adopted by pastors, superintendents, and Sunday- 
school teachers generally; and it is not to be commended 
in practice. The supplementing of certificates of dise 
mission in any wise way,—as evidencing the watch fulness 
of love that follows the absent scholars into new homes, 
and will not be satisfied with. merely saying good-by,— 
is not only an act of good-will, but of positive duty. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 


The superficial reader, ten years ago, would have said 
that there was no need to re-edit the voluminous and 
seldom consulted “ works” of the nation-making states- 
men of the period between 1775 and 1825. Had not 
Jared Sparks and others patiently collected our early 
presidents’ state papers, political writings, and public 
and private correspondence, and printed them in dozens 
of volumes, which stood in decent dignity on the library- 
shelves, all ready for such infrequent reading as any 
chance student might wish to bestow? But sager inves- 
tigators into American political history very well knew 
that the work done by the old-time editors of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and others must be done over again. ‘It 
was once the custom to speak of Jared Sparks, as an 
American historian, in the same company with Hil- 
dreth, or even Bancroft. To Sparks is certainly due a 
considerable debt of obligation for his formerly useful 
series of American Biography, and for the collection 
and publication of very much more of the writings of 
Washington and Franklin than had hitherto been acces- 
sible. 

But the editorial method of Sparks was totally dif- 
ferent from that now pursued by the most scholarly 
compilers. He not only freely rejected what he per- 
sonally did not deem worth printing,—and an absolutely 
complete edition of the writings of anybody would be 
as unwise as it would be impracticable,—but he also 
altered the language of the subject-matter in rhetorical 





* The Writings of Thomas Jeffersen. Collected and edited by Paul 


as well us orthographical ways. The latter class of 
changes is, of course, sometimes permissible, though 
always dangerous ; the former is insufferable, so long as 
brackets remain in the printer’s fonts. When to this 
old fault of Sparks and his compeers was added the fact 
that recent governmental and other purchases or trans- 
fers have considerably increased the amount of available 
unpublished manuscripts relating to American political 
history, the necessity was manifest for a new series of 
editions of the writing of the early patriots, presidents, 
and constitution-makers of the Republic. 

Such a series the Putnams of New York have for some 
time been issuing in stately volumes of seemly typog- 
raphy, bound in a style befitting the library, and in every 
case edited by a competent specialist. That the price of 
the several series has been rather unnecessarily high,— 
four or five dollars a volume, when three would appa- 
rently have been adequately remunerative,—is a thought 
that cannot very strongly be emphasized, in view of the 
circumstance that every set has been issued in a limited 
edition at a net price, and that some of the sets are 
already either out of the market or purchasable only at 
an advance. It will be long before any future editor 
shall have to prepare a successor to Bigelow’s Franklin, 
Lodge’s Hamilton, Ford’s Washington, or Johnston's 
Jay, though there have crept into them some typographi- 
cal errors, and though Mr. Lodge, at least, does not give 
his readers all the editorial assistance desirable in the 
case of a fifty-dollar series of books, 

These various editions have been so often characterized 
here, during the period of their appearance, that nothing 
further need be said than that they are now followed by 
the initial volume of a similar collection of the Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, of which the first volume has ap- 
peared. The editor is to be Paul Leicester Kord of 
Brooklyn, son of the late well-known bibliophile Gor- 
don L. Ford, and himself an industrious, cautious, and 
therefore approved reprinter or indexer of historical and 
biographical matter. Mr. Ford may implicitly be trusted 
to give us what Jefferson really wrote, without tinkering 
or suppression of any kind, such as has been mentioned 
above, and has hitherto been applied to Jefferson as well 
as to his compeers. This promises, at the start, an im- 
portant addition to our available historical material ; for 
Jefferson, on any theory, was one of the half-dozen 
shapers of American colonial, confederate, and national 
policy for forty years. 

Perhaps the most difficult subject for an editor to de- 
cide is whether he shall follow the often incorrect punc- 
tuation and slovenly and variant orthography of the 
older writers, or make some changes. English typo- 
graphic orthography was not really fixed before 1700, 
nor English chirographic orthography before 1800; yet 
editorial alterations are always dangerous. Mr. Ford’s 
method will be that of adherence to written or printed 
text, save when a manifest error exists; and such error, 
if of any possible importance, will be made clear to the 
reader in the present text, so that he may know, in every 
case, just what Jefferson wrote, or at least may come as 
near this knowledge as is now possible, 

Whether it was wise for Mr. Ford to appear as a eulo- 
gist or vindicator of Jefferson is another matter. Long 
editorial or biographical attention to the writings or 
doings of anybody is likely to develop hero-worship or 
special-pleading, and from these the present editor’s 
comments are not free. It is of more importance to us 
to fsee, for the first time in print, just what Jefferson 
wrote, than to learn that Mr. Ford deems him unswerv- 
ingly honest or invariably frank,—which he certainly 
was not. But assuredly Jefferson was, on the whole, a 
great man, having by far the broadest range of any of 
our early patriots; and he was a potent promoter of 
American democratic ideas, surpassing Samuel Adams 
in extent of national view, and overtopping Patrick 
Henry in the perception of the fact that governmental 
checks, and even personal executive authority, were not 
necessarily fatal to the rights of the people, but, rather, 
essential to the preservation of those rights. If Jeffer- 
son sometimes changed his mind with surprising speed, 
and was not entirely unfamiliar with the arts of the 
politician, the same was true, in gopme degree, of nearly 
all his associates, and of most of his strongest successors 
in the presidential office, representing both of the his- 
toric political parties. ' 





It must be confessed that the latest volumes of new 
English poetry do not add much light to the now-waning 
afterglow following the Laurgate’s death, or make the 
succession to his title any clearer. Alfred Austin’s com- 
memorative poem on Tennyson, published in the Lon- 





Leicester Ford. Vol. I. : 1760-1765. vo, cloth, pp. xxxvii, 498. New 
York ; G, P, Putmam’s Sous, Price, 9. 


don Times, was simply one among a dozen equally good, 


or perhaps equally mediocre; of Swinburne’s recent 
magazine verse little need be said save that it ig neither 
immoral nor violent; William Morris’s last year’s book 
of Poems by the Way contained meritorious verse, but 
hardly suggested a laureate’s wreath; while the new 
“poems ” of the erratic George Meredith may fairly be 
said to be without form and void. Rudyard Kipling, of 
Brattleboro’, Vermont, can hardly be deemed a candi- 
date for the laureateship, though he continues to pour 
forth verse even more rapidly than fiction,—and verse, 
too, which certainly shows a musical ear, a natural apti- 
tude for rhythmical expression, and an easy skill in 
selecting subjects from those lands and experiences 
which have personally interested him. In his new 
volume, Departmental Ditties, Barrack-room Ballads, 
etc., there is no poem so naively fresh as “‘ The Moon of 
Other Days;” but there are several pieces that can 
pleasurably be read, though they are not likely to be 
reread. A sad interest attaches to one new book of Eng- 
lish verse, Lachryme Musarum, by William Watson,— 
“ mentioned ” for the laureateship, favorably considered 
by Gladstone, but since made an inmate of an insane 
asylum. There is not much of intrinsic value in the 
book, however; Mr. Watson’s place is with Alfred Aus- 
tin, Graham R. Tomson, the late Philip Bourke Marston, 
Mrs, Robinson-Darmesteter, and the rest of the minor 
singers, and not with the larger bards, the true creators. 
The title indicates the pensive tone-of much of his sing- 
ing. (16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 78: New York: Macmillan 
and Company: Price, $1.25.) 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, as all students know, is , 
a valuable collection of extended monographs by spe- 
cialists. Omitting names of living men, and defective in 
American topics, it is not in every way the most useful 
cyclopeedia for current reference ; but as a body of exhaus- 
tive yet not prolix treatises on many themes it is un-* 
surpassed. Some of the articles are therefore reissued 
from time to time as reasonably complete volumes on 
their particular topics. Thus A. & ©. Black of Edin- 
burgh have lately made a pretty book of Lord Selborne’s 
Britannica article on hymns, which he has somewhat re- 
vised, and has accompaniéd by citations of illustrative 
hymns mentioned inthe text. Another, and a decidedly 
interesting and serviceable, new reissue from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica is Drawing and. Engraving: A Brief 
Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice, by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, It is a clear account, suf- 
ficiently agcurate to be approved by artists and en- 
gravers; and at the same time so straightforward and 
untechnical as to be easily intelligible to those who have 
not become specialists in the lines of work described. 
The numerous illustrations are introduced for utility 
rather than for show; and the price of the volume, 
though such as to forbid it any popular circulation, is 
not excessive in view of the necessary cost of manufacture. 
(Small 4to, cloth, pp. xxii, 172. New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $7.00.) 


It is not the familiar bird, but the name of a quaint 
old English house, that gives the title to Robin Redbreast, * 
a story for girls, by the English writer, Mrs. Molesworth, 
The tale is a pleasant one, the main thoughts being the 
development of the heroine into a noble woman, and 
the enforcement of the idea that there are two kinds of 
honesty,—one keeping the letter, the other the spirit. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 291. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The writings of a brilliant, solidly trustworthy, and 
justly eminent American historian can now be profitably 
introduced into schools or reading-clubs by means of the 
Parkman Leaflets, published by Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston, and competently edited by Josephine E. 
Hodgdon, who has performed a similar service in popu- 
larizing the writings of Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. 


The recent publication, in The Atheneum, of some 
hitherto almost unknown stanzas of Coleridge’s well- 
known poem entitled “ Love,”—stanzas rejected by the 
poet in preparing the final version,—emphasize the fact 
that ap author’s last edition is usually more valuable 
than the first, and that a masterpiece is more likely to 
be injured than illuminated by an editorial desire for 
variorum completeness, The study of the evolution of 
any piece of literary art is of course interesting, and may 
be important, while, sometimes, such rejected stanzas as 
those thrown aside from Gray’s Elegy are poetically 
valuable; but poets usually keep too much rather than 





too little, and may be trusted to leave their real master- 
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pieces in the best form. Real poetic 
“finds” are few indeed, as far as unpub- 
lished fragments of well-known verse are 
concerned, 


One ot the characteristic features of 


American periodical literature during the | 3 3 


past ten or fifteen years has been the rapid 
multiplication of monthly, quarterly, and 
other publications issued under the aus- 
pices of universities, colleges, and semi- 
naries, and devoted to the spread of 
almost all kinds of higher learning,— 
philological, philosophical, economic, so- 
ciological, historical, chemical, physical, 
mathematical, etc. Following the exam- 
ple of Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Leland 
Stanford, Haverford, Andover, and Hart- 
ford, smaller or poorer institutions are now 
starting bulletins or magazines, and the 
tendency is to multiply rather than to re- 
strict, So far as this represents and pro- 
motes sound learning and its propagation, 
the movement is thoroughly commendable, 
and it has already done great good; but 
it may be questioned whether there is not 
a danger of dispersion, and consequent 
obscurity, of the results of patient scholar- 
ship. Few of these new periodicals are 
self-supporting, and few circulate more 
than five or ten hundred copies at the 
most. In starting college or university 
periodicals, as in starting colleges and 
universities themselves, it is well to stop 
to consider whether it is not better to 
strengthen that which exists. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition thie week for subscribers is 
153,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
af space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an adwa.ce of twenty per cent upon the regu 
lar rates, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Fa economy is Practiced by people 
who —4 inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods. nfants are entitled to the 
best food obtainanle. It is a fact that the Gail 

eon “Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
: —— infant food. Your grocer and druggist 
eep 











EDUCATIONAL. 


HOME STUDY. A mn fn book poactiens busi- 
ness education in kee; short- 
hand, etc., given by MAIL, at h ome. Bend @ cents, 
stamps for trial lesson and ¢atal 

RATTON, 76 Lafayette S ‘pumnic, N.Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college preparatory for 2, 

36th year opens September For circalar, oF iy 

Mrs, THropoza B. Ricuarps, Principal, 

Miss Sana Louise Tracy, A. , Associate Principal, 
Germantown. Philadeiphia, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker writes: ‘‘ I never 
Saw worse stammerers than some of those you ou brought 
me, and the cure was Hey and truly wo: aderful.” 

mM to Geo. W. Childs, pga so * Philadelphia 

r,” also John D. Watt publisher of The 
day Be hool Times, 
i for S¢-page pai pamphiet to E.S. JOHNSTON'S 
Inetitate, Spring Garden St.,.Phila., Pa. 


Besrex STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Massa, 
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American literature. 
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editorials and editorial paragraphs. 


already been called for. 


Tin postpaid, by the publisher, 
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hibited on every page of this yolume. . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable."—Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


A second edition of this popular book has 


A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
By H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 

‘Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 
The claim is boldly made that 
friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail, 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 


“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
The readers of The Sunday School Times 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by 


lucid, ay 2 nal, 





Its treat- 


practical, and 


r. Trumbull in its 


The same qualities are ex- 


. The glowing argument, 


This work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 


v JOHN D, WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
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Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


roeas. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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illustrated booklet 
THE CHALFONTE. 


Manual of Bible History| ~ 


in Connection with the General History of the 

World. By the Rev. W. G. Biaikie, D.D. New 

edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A book of rare excellence, Within its a ,—d 

dred the whole course of Bible history is 
iyzed’detin 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
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By Hon John Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


¥- 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Ce 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 


atthe following raves, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, ude postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, ... $1.50 


Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 44.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of t 8, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one as en only, and no pames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The pers foraciub may be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de 
sired. 





‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others oD the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘This ope to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, If desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for Re clubs cannot 
well be sent separateiy, but will be Included in the 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additions! subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, end the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools That are open during only @ portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
ree is mailed, separetely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ear, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the di ference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
Son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the —*, by stating that 
the club he subsceibes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year 

@ paper will not be sent to any subacriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The 4 
rs for a club will nn be diseontinued e 
piration of the subscription. Renewals should 


o not 


my oo ye cra plynt' t of the paper to en 
LnoOU es of any one tseue - 
able ail the teachers ob a school to ex eit willbe 


sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
#ountries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pockace to one address, whichever may be preferred 
w the su 
‘or 


of the 
pion at 


6shillings each. 


bscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper © be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su ibers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O, Box 1550. 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Paste Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn ° 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
ees, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
igiass package with every purchase, 
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She’s putting the washboard 
ood. She 
has suffered with it long 
enough ; broken her back over 
it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 
it, wasted half her time with it. 
But now ‘she knows better. 


Now she’s using Pearline—and 


when a woman uses Pearline, 
the only way to use the wash- 


board is in the kitchen fire. 
There’s no more hard work, no 


more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 


Millions of women are just as sensible as this one. Are you? 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


% d thing in place of Pearline, do the honest 
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is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 
ease baffled the ‘ weak 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 
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, DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD, ~ 
If not famiMar with them, mention The Santer 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
donble the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 

Other Chemicals 
keg are used in the 

‘ preparation of 


W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


) It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 









DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Masa. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By athoronugh know e ofthe naturallawswhich 
> the operations of tion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the one wre rties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr, Epps prov our break fast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until vee Ape a h to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundr of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
bl and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by grocers, labeled thus: 
sAmES EPPS & CO., Homcopathic Chemists. 
ndon, England. 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF 


Theological Seminary by Professor 
wide reputation. 
Nation, the School, and the Church, 
| modern experience. 
to be helpful and suggestive. 

There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Pxdlic Opinion. 


The lectures . 


present day. . 


booksellers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PusB.isHer, 
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The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S&S. T. D. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 


The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 
| and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 


. . cover the entire field of social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation. —Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; or it may be had of 


SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 
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Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 


in the light both of the Scriptures and 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
| sented.— 7he Christian Intelligencer. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in the truest sense success. 


WORTH REPEATING 


THE PRESENCE. 


{By Jones Very.] 





I sit within my room, and joy to find 

That Thou who always lovest art with me here, 
That I am never left by thee behind, 

But by thyself thou keep’st me ever near; 
The fire burns brighter when on thee I look, 
And seems a kinder servant sent to me; 
With gladder heart I read thy holy book, 
Because thou art the eyes by which I see; 
This aged chair, that table, watch, and door 
Around in ready service ever wait ; 

Nor can I ask of thee a menial more, 

To fill the measure of my large estate, 

For thou thyself, with all a father’s care, 
Where’er I turn, art ever with me there, 





SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


{From “ Life and Conduct,” by J. Cameron Lees, 
D.D., LL.D. | 


There are two things to be borne in 
mind in estimating what success is; 

1. Lives which according to some are 
successful must in. the highest sense be 
pronounced failures.—The idea of many 
is that success consists in the gaining of a 
livelihood, or competency, or wealth, but 
aman may gain these things who yet can- 
not be said to have succeeded. If he gets 
wealth at the expense of health, or if he 
gets it by means of trickery and dishonest 
practices, he can hardly be said to have 
succeeded... . 

2. Lives which according to some are 
failures must in the highest sense be pro- 
nounced successful.—The life of our 
blessed Lord, from one point of view, was 
a failure, It was passed in poverty, it 
closed in darkness. Wesee him crowned 
with thorns, buffeted, spit upon; yet 
never was Christ so successful as when he 
hung upon the cross. He had finished 
the fe iven him to do. He “saw of 
the travail of his soul, and was satisfied.” 

Milton completed his “ Paradise Lost,” 
and a bookseller only gave him fifteen 
pounds for it, yet he cannot be said to 
have failed... . 

What may seem aefeat to some may be 
There are 
certain things which directly tend to suc- 
cess in life. 

The first is industry. There can be no 
success without working hard for it, 
There is no getting on without labor. We 
live in times of great competition, and if 
a man does not work, and work hard, he 
is soon jostled aside and falls into the 
rear. It is true now, as in the days of 
Solomon, that “the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.” 

There are some who think they can 
dispense with hard work because they 
possess great natural talents and ability, 
—that cleverness or genius can be a sub- 
stitute for diligence. Here the old fable 
of the hare and the tortoise applies. They 
both started to run a race, The hare, 
trusting to her natural gift of fleetness, 
turned aside and took a sleep; the tor- 
toise plodded on, and won the prize. Con- 
stant and well-sustained labor carries one 
through, where cleverness apart from this 
fails. History tells us that the greatest 
genius is most diligent in the cultivation 
of its powers. The cleverest men have 
been men of great industry and unflinch- 
ing perseverance. No truly eminent man 
was ever other than an industrious man. 

There are some who think that success 
is in the main a matter of what they call 
“luck,” the product of circumstances over 
which they have little or no control. If 
circumstances are favorable, they need not 
work; if they are unfavorable, they need 
not work. So far from man being the 
creature of circumstances, heshould rather 
be termed the architéct of circumstances. 
From the same materials one man builds 
palaces and another hovels. Bricks and 
mortar are mortar and bricks till the 
architect makes something of them. In 
the same way, out of the saime circum- 
stances one man rears a stately edifice, 
while another, idle and incompetent, lives 
forever amid ruins, Circumstances rarely 
conquer a strong man ; he conquers them. 

Against all sorts of opposing obstacles 
the great workers of the world fought 
their way to triumph. Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost” in blindness and poverty. 
Luther, before he could establish the 
Reformation, had to encounter the prestige 
of a thousand years, the united power of 
an imperious + elie and the ban of 
the German Empire. Linnzus, studying 
botany, was so poor as to be obliged to 





mend his shoes with folded paper, and 
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often to his meals of his friends. 
Columbus, the discoverer of America, had 
to besiege and importfne in turn the states 
of Genoa, Portugal, Venice, France, Eng- 
land, and Spain, before he could get the 
control of three small vessels and 120 men. 
Hugh Miller, who became one of the first 
geological writers of his time, was appren- 
ticed to a stone-mason, and while working 
in the quarry, had already begun to study 
the stratum of sandstone lying below 
one of red clay. George Stephenson, the 
inventor of the locomotive engine, was a 
common collier working in the mines, 
James Watt, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, was a poor sickly child not strong 
enough to gotoschool. John Calvin, who 
gaveatheology totheseventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which has not yet been 
outgrown, was tortured-with disease all his 
days. When were circumstances favorable 
to any great or good attempt, except as 
they were compelled by determination 
and indastry to become favorable? 

Even if circumstances seem in every 
way favorable, industry is necessary to suc- 
cess. Though we be ety as the saying 
is, ‘with a silver spoon in our mouth,” 
we cannot afford to dispense with work. 
Unless we are hardworking, life will be- 
come a weariness to us. Work keeps life 
full and happy; it drives all diseased 
fancies out of the mind; it gives balance 
and regularity to all movements of the soul. 

If, then, we expect to succeed in life, we 
must make up our mind to work hard. We 
must not let it be our notion of a fine lady 
or gentleman to do nothing. The idle life 
is a miserable life; it is bound to be so. 
God has promised many a blessing to in- 
dustry; he has promised none to indo- 
lence. God himseif works, and he wants 
his children to work. 

The second thing that tends directly to 
success in life isa distinct aim. A man 
may run very hard in a race; the perspi- 
ration may stream from his brow, and 
every muscle be strained; but if he is not 
running in a right direction, if he is run- 
ning away from the goal, all his activity 
will not help him. So industrious habits 
are not sufficient, unless we have a dis- 
tinct idea of what we are aiming at. The 
world is full of purposeless people, and 
such people come to nothing. ... 

The third essential to success in life is 
moral character, in its various elements of 
honesty, truthfulness, steadiness, temper- 
ance. “ Honesty is the best policy” is 
one of those worldly maxims that express 
the experience of mankind. A small 
leak will sink a 
string in a harp will turn its music into 
discord. Any flaw in moral character 
will sooner or later bring disaster... . 
We may have other qualifications that go 
to command success, such as those we 
have noticed,—industry and a distinct 
aim,—but want of principle will render 
them useless, ,.. 

. The last essential to success in life is re- 
ligious hopefulness, Our industry, our 
purpose, our principles, may be all that 
they ought to be, yet the “race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” ... Christian faith keeps men in 
good heart amid many discouragements, 
Even if a man or woman becomes rich or 
clever, and have life pleasant around them, 
they cannot feel, at the close of life, that 
they have succeeded if the future is dark 
before them. When Cardinal Wolséy, who 
had been the favorite of the king, and had 
long held the government of England in 
his hand, fell from power, he said, “If I 
had served my God as truly as I served 
my king, he would not have forsaken me 
in my gray hairs.” The world is a poor 
comforter at the last, 








You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than’a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass ”— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
€red; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh, Geo, A. MacaeTu Co. 





The easiest lamp to manage and care for,— 


1s 
“The Pittsburgh.” 





Hints on Child -T raining. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
school or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and bv actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘‘ This book is not the work ot 

a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 

induction and pactical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 

and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. ‘There is as much 

difference between the method @f child-training presented in this book and 

that of the olf régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 

breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 

not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality or 

the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 

important as more positive means. The spirit of the book throughout is 

beautiful and helpful. It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. ‘Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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reat ship. One bad}, 


at2%4 cts. Per Packet. 
None Better, None Fresher, 
NONE PURER. 


Hole FLOWER SEEDS 


our seeds, we make the fol! liberal offer: 

ix SP ee agg the Sait &) Packets of Flower sete prepaid, 
mail, any address any kets for . Instr how 

t on each packet. We Mthess seeds to reach you safely and te 







WORLD'S FAIR FLOWER SEED GOLLEGTION. 


Ageratum—Sweet Alyssum—Amarantus—Antirrhinum 
or Snap pofacon——poable Aquilegia—Aster 40 


x 
ixed—Sweet Rocket—Sweet 
Vine Dish Qloth Gourd—Lobel 
Peru or Four O'clock nsitive Plant—Love ina 
or Devil in Bush—Evening 


best 

‘hlox Drum- 

‘am—French Marigold—Verbe — 

le Wallflower bosble Zinnia or Youth and Old 
ist over and see if you can such 

anywhere else. os sf 


bargain 
We will send 30 choice packets of VEGE- 
yi ae TABLE wml for A or (5 
oe packets for 
Including the choicest kinds of 

Cabbage 2 kinds, Carrots, Celery, bers 2 kinds, Lettuce ting Muskmelons 2 ot Arras, Boots, 

ds, Onion: ‘ars. Parsn % ™) ’ a ‘oma 
Bias Sad aap pte ees pes renee reer er ies Bet 


order your Seeds, ve seen our prices. We can save you 
to elub raisers, ere in America, 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 42, Champion City Groenhouses, Springfield” Ohio, 













gonta, 
stea, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the sweet- 
est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Wugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, sew Roses, new Chrysanthememe and scores of other 
grand and good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way = 
of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, watt. 





LLIN RADAR AAR 


A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty 
feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches 
long, yellowish-green brown. Leaves ten inches across. 

A FLORAL CURIOSITY. 

Price per plant a5 cents; three plants 6o cents, and, 
where requested, with each order will he given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 
Pick’s Floral Guide, 
1893. 


This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 
best authors, making Tux Ports’ Numszr or Vick’s Frorar Guipga 
source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practi- 
cal part contains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Be~ 

Dahlias, Dutchman's Pipe, Clematis, Pan- e 








Sent for only 10 cemts, which can be deducted from the first order. 



















and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always rel 
always in demand, always the best. 


ave 1893 Is tavalnahte to every Planter. 
an encyclopedia latest farm’ 
information from the bighesvacthorition® 





Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Consumption is always accompanied by weak 
digestion. Indigestion is often the first sy 
tom of consumption. The prime object 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 


can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s’ Malted Milk; it is ready for 
instant use, and contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements. of nutrition 
specially prepared in a palatable form that the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fatis the best. Itis readily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
— Milk. Ask your physician about this 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians, 
to us for a free sample. 


~THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, BENG. RACINE, Wis. 


Send 








IF YOU WISH your Infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE * BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
MOTHERS, 


Our Book for 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mase 


BOVRIL 


Makes good Soups and Gravy. 
Good to take before going to bed, 


INDUCES SLEEP. 
Good to drink in bad weather 
. Fortifies against cold, 
Meat and drink for the invalid. | 
‘Builds up and strengthens, 


BOVRIL, Limited, London. 
51, 53, 565 Franklin St., N. Y. City. 








BOVININE 
Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 
plump and rosy. 
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F EELS Good smells good 

and is good—Leather 
with Vacuum Leather Oil in 
it—25c, and your money back 
if you want it. 

Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How ta Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


_. Vacuum Oll Company, Rochester, 6. N+ 
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re Leer 
= Bond for 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry coneerntn 
an advertised in this . J : 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose to ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovse-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


eo pecpe roper thing. a cake of it. Common 
ie to scoomplia satisfactory results in 
scouring and cleaning, and necessitates a great out- 
lay of time and labor, which more than balances 
avy saving in cost. Practical people will find 
BaPoLio the best and cheapest soap for house- 

peanenenneet All grocers it. No, % 
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DON’T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE WAISTS 


Fitaell ages and shapes—infants to adults. 


ABRAM AAALD ADALBAARASAMDADADAARS MMA O 


TEACHING “© TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand —- 
school workers. It is to-day the edie 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will th 
his work widened in scope by reading thia wn" 


Itis by far the best that has yet a) posses, 
like: i! op and t he thorough 


py OE C eretcn on this t sop 


able blessing to oie school | ~ the ad - 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 es, bound in cloth, size 7 
x 54 inehes. Price, ‘$1.00. For sale by boo! 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, bivrannhaev Pa, 
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“CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to Baxter C. Swan, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anD LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, 
pit chairs, communion. and a tar 
lables, 8. 8. teachers’ desks, etc. 
aatite ok ong renee am at 


 ORILADELPHIA, Pl Phe vs. 8. 7 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 
and 

Chairs. 
. ©. SMALL 

4 Co. 
26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 


ena for Tstrated conde 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, as to $10. 


Silk or merino, Alsc 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for {llustrated 
price-list. 

Cc. A. HART & Co.. 
128 N. 84 Sit., 
iladelphia, 


























Th ASS AND APSA el 
SISCO BROS., timeore, Md. 
Send for iiiestentea catalogue. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


PA 13 Sink 


PANELED Permanent and attractive for 


churches, halls, and stores. Send 
METAL 
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Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 
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SECOND PRIZE. 


THE printer’s “ devil,” for a joke, 
The office towel put to soak. 

With Ivory Soap he rubbed it well, 
And hung it where the sunlight fell; 
So clean, so white, so fair to see, 
The ghost of what it used to be. 
The editor threw wide the door, 
Then almost sank unto the floor, 
Aghast at that unusual sight, 

An office towel pure and bright. 

“ Explain yon mystery,” 
The guilty “devil” hung his head 
And cried, “T'was only & 

With Ivory Soap the deed was done.” 
The editor his sanctum sought 

And penned this editorial thought: 
“Tt ne’er has been our poli 

To give a reading notice fr 

We break the rule for Ivory Soap; 
What other one can with it cope? 
Our office-towel, black as night, 

By Ivory Soap grew pure and white. 
Its rivals all before it sink, 

Since Ivory conquers printers’ Ink.” 


ELIZABETH STRONG BAKER, Malden, Mae 
CoryvriGuT 1892, sy Taz Procter & GAMBLE Co, 
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Y Floors sadly needed scrubbing, | 
‘\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 


When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, , 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown , 
Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. ) 


r the Honeymoon. 


Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover } 
In all the summer fields was) 
turning brown. 

"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 4 
She puckered up her fore- 

head in a frown. 


atta. 
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Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 





Sold everywhere. 
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GoldDust Washing Powder 


Cleans everything. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago 


Pleases everybody. 





a ad 


é St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 
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The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publisher will refund becribers 








BUCKEYE Beare Me 2 tanh 


Best 
BELL 


Tin 6ehooil 
Ug, PEALS AND Cl CHIMES. _ 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avene, 30> te 2ist Street, New York. 
prea a rtersand dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nited States. Send for samplesand prices. 





|AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE’ COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





$500,000.00 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clainas, 541,873.61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS. 52 4 > 1893. 

$3,183,302. . 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, oe 
CHAS. aX PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARES, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Se 

wh. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dest. 


DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles rot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. kK, Git ham, 

Pemberton 8,’ Hutchinson, Samuel 

Alexander Biddle Charles 8. ‘Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





A Book on 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust Co2encts 


‘ Please mention The Sunday School eat RY 


[FARMS, ayaa NTH HOMES 














isure wanted in 
every tor (Owl to take 0 take orders ¥ or THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQ OF aoe EW WORLD,” costing 
over 000 for illustratio _Axescee 


es, volumes. A, ate wild w 
fer D. Potter of New York made "fi io one week 
iss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in oneshour ; Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. “A Bo- 
Books on credit. Freight paid. ve ion 
rs write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
ae co. » Philadelphia, Pa., or Unicane. il. 


AGENTS WANTED %; ‘2c authentie ite 
* BLAINE. 
A chance of a lifetime. Freight paid. Credit given. 
Best book. Best terms. Outfit free. Send 10c. for 
age,etc. R. H. Woopwakp & Co., Baltimore, 4 

















“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are winds.” 
Established 


Look AT THIS 
BUTTON BOOT, 


= ee We send a pair (our own 
rod se of U.S. on receipt of 
Postal-note or Money- 
ie 5 \p sure to 0 give your size ! 
Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. Widths C, 
D and E; Opera Tor or Commow 
Szwsz, as you prefer, 
is warranted, even to the fit, and 
et not be suited we will 
your mon’ 


The New Uaukinhiie 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 



















WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


and Fine ==, bines outaes’ treat tase 


tures of Corset and Waist. Much worn 


Le bbw ae and Jen naan i Jackson 
oo eurment Sot Favorite 
=} Warranted. Equal te. Deak, Waist. 


Genuine marked 
it. Sent post 





Recommended 







$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, Michigan. 





“DRESS STAY 


See large advertisement of Y s1LanT1 Dress Srar 
M’r'e Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week's issue. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 








Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 
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any money that they lose 
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Wenuld you like an Illustrated Bookiet free t 
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